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Tue systematic repetition of research proj- 
ects in various settings has been strongly 
needed in social work practice. It is only by 
such replication (i.e. the systematic retrial of 
the same or similar research investigations in 
different settings and at different times in the 
same setting) that we can establish whether 
given findings can be generalized or are the 
results of idiosyncratic conditions operating 
within a given study. In a sense the level of 
maturity of a profession’s research efforts 
may be more positively correlated with the 
frequency with which it seeks to retest 
selected groups of findings from prior re- 
search, than with the extent to which it 
undertakes new unrelated research ventures. 

These data on unmarried mothers’ de- 
cisions are part of a more general study.! The 
sample of unwed mothers is small, but its 
analysis provides an opportunity for a partial 
and interim replication of an earlier study? 


1 The results of an extensive survey of all new clients 
who received at least one in-person interview at Family 
and Children’s Service, Pittsburgh, during four months 
in 1956 have been analyzed elsewhere. The survey in- 
cludes 563 primary clients for whom questionnaires, 
including ratings, were completed by caseworkers. 
These data were collected under the direction of David 
Fanshel, Research Director, Family and Children’s 
Service. The findings have been published by the 
agency. See: ““An Overview of One Agency’s Casework 
Operation,” Family and Children’s Service, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 1958. Also, David Fanshel, “A Study of Case- 
workers’ Perceptions of Their Clients,” 
work, December 1958, pp. 543-551. 

2H. J. Meyer, W. Jones and E. F. Borgatta, “The 
Decision of Unmarried Mothers to Keep or Surrender 
Their Babies,” Social Work, April 1956, pp. 103-109. 


Social Case- 
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This paper seeks to add to knowledge about the de- 
cision of unmarried mothers to keep or surrender 
their babies. 


In addition, the data are of intrinsic interest 
because they provide 
hitherto reported. 

The sample consists of fifty-nine cases of 
unwed mothers accepted after at least one 
in-person interview at Family and Children’s 
Service, Pittsburgh, between February and 
June, 1956. This sample, for which all 
relevant information was available, was 
selected from a larger sample of seventy- 
eight unmarried mothers. Of the fifty-nine 
cases, thirty-eight were white and twenty- 
one Negro; seventeen of the clients were 
under twenty years of age, twenty-one were 
between twenty and twenty-five years old, 
and the remainder were twenty-six or older. 
On the average, the Negro clients were a 
little younger than the white clients. 


information not 


Background Variables 


The first finding to be noted in replication 
of earlier research is that unwed mothers’ 
decisions to keep or surrender the baby are in 
the same range as previously reported: about 
three-fifths of the mothers retained custody 
of their babies. Sixteen out of twenty-one 
Negro mothers (76 percent) and twenty-two 
out of thirty-eight white mothers (58 per- 
cent) kept their babies, again approximately 
the same proportions as in the earlier study. 

Our finding that approximately 80 percent 
of Negro unwed mothers keep their babies 
appears to be consistent with findings in 
several other agencies. The presumption, 
therefore, that Negro unwed mothers will 
keep their babies is strong and is not mate- 
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rially improved by knowledge of other 
factors. For this reason the findings and 
interpretations for the remaining variables 
are presented primarily with reference to 
white mothers. The earlier study revealed 
that a number of social background items 
bore some predictive relationship to the de- 
cision of white unmarried mothers. Among 
these there are data in the present study for 
religion, education, age, and estimated socio- 
economic status of the family. 

Religion has relationship to the decision of 
Catholic clients; this is consistent with the 
earlier study. Among the white cases, of 
twenty-nine non-Catholic mothers, fifteen 
kept their babies, while among Catholic 
mothers, who numbered only nine in this 
sample, seven kept their babies. Obviously 
these numbers are too small to interpret in a 
statistical sense but suggest a trend. 

The data on education for this sample 
show no clearcut relationship to the decision. 
Contrary to earlier results, in the white 
group there was a slight tendency for persons 
with to surrender their 
babies more frequently. For example, in the 


lower education 
combined sample of fifty-nine cases, seven 
of the nine cases with less than high school 
education surrendered their babies, while 
only seven of fifteen cases with four or more 
years of high school surrendered. 
Relationships of age and of socio-economic 
status to the decision about the baby are 
negligible, but what indications there are 
differ from results reported earlier. There is 
a slight suggestion that older (twenty-five 
years of age or over) white mothers tend to 
surrender their babies. (Seven out of fourteen 
older mothers surrender compared to nine 
out of twenty-four younger mothers.) No 


3In the earlier study the following additional com- 
ment was made in this regard: ‘““The tendency of Negro 
girls to keep their babies in higher proportion than do 
white girls could reflect a cultural factor that makes for 
more tolerance and acceptance of out-of-wedlock chil- 
dren among Negroes. It is likely, however, that this is at 
least in part a social class rather than a cultural differ- 
ence. . . . Itis possible, too, that Negro girls believe it 
is difficult to have their babies adopted and that this 
would affect their decisions.” Meyer, Jones, Borgatta, 
ibid., p. 105. 
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relationship is apparent between occupa. 
tional level of the unwed mother’s family 
and her decision to keep or surrender the 
baby. 


Other Variables 


Most of the information about this sample 
of unwed mothers consists of ratings made by 
caseworkers—at the opening and closing of 
cases—of the client as a person and of her 
family situation, together with some judg. 
ments about the treatment provided and its 
effects. The relationships between these vari. 
ables and the decision about the baby may 
suggest hypotheses for future inquiry and 


constitute an interim analysis while awaiting 


further studies based on personality tests, 
caseworker ratings and background informa. 
tion for a larger sample of unwed mothers in 
another agency.! 

As part of a more general analysis of 


clients at Family and Childrens Service, the , 


unmarried mother cases were factor ana. 
lyzed. One factor characterized as 
identifying, through caseworker ratings, a 
general feeling on the client’s part of well- 
being and optimism. A second factor seemed 
to emphasize personal and social disorgani- 


was 


zation together with social class aspects. 
A third factor suggested evidence of de. 
pendency needs and a tendency to compart. 
mentalize problems. A fourth factor reflected 
ratings of deprivation in background, such as 
broken families and economic insufficiency. 
Tests involving the items defining each of 
these factors were devised for the fifty-nine 
subjects of this report. None of the factor 
tests showed consistent or strong relationship 
between these items and the mother’s deci- 
sion to keep or surrender the baby. 

Rather than examine the interrelation- 
ships of all available variables at the same 
time through factor analysis, we may pro- 





4Wyatt Jones, New York University, is responsible 
for continuation and extension of such research at 
Youth Consultation Service, New York. 


§ Factor analysis is a statistical device which makes 


it possible in this instance to determine whether there i: 
an underlying relationship among the various ratings 
made by the caseworkers. 
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Table 1 
Caseworker Ratings of Personal Characteristics of White Unwed Mothers (N = 38)* 
| Client seems to take | Client seems older Client seems candid 
ere | on responsibility than her age about personal 
Descriptive statement easily i faults 


SasG = 7 i 7 : 
Accurate Inaccurate’ Accurate Inaccurate| Accurate |Inaccurate 


Clients who kept child. . +l 11 l a 19 7 15 
Clients who surrendered child... | 11 7 9 6 10 


une 








* For each of these descriptive statements the caseworker was asked to rate the accuracy or inaccuracy of the 
statement as applied to the client. 


ceed from the assumption that the unwed An ad hoc test was devised on the basis of 
mother makes a_ specific decision which these dichotomies and the results are shown 
grows out of a set of prior conditions and in Table 2. A rather strong relationship ap- 
characteristics. Thus, we may examine each pears for the white sample, and even for the 
of the forty variables involved in the study total sample, between immaturity and the 
to find which are most closely associated decision to keep the baby and, conversely, 
with the decision, and to see if they cluster between maturity and the decision to sur- 
intelligibly so that some tentative hypo- render. Only two out of the sixteen most im- 
theses may be developed. The findings in the mature clients, according to this rough 
remainder of this paper are based on such measure, are among those who surrender the 
an approach. baby. Because these ratings were made at 

Among the twenty-two ratings made at intake rather than after extensive contact 
intake, very few show a differentiating rela- with the client, and often prior to the knowl- 
tionship to the decision to keep or surrender edge of the decision the unwed mother would 
for adoption. This may be a result, in part, of | make about her baby, the findings, although 
the skewed distributions of the ratings, for tenuous, illustrate the possibilities of predic- 
which the categories of response were “apt tion and encourage one line of exploration. 
to be accurate,” “insufficient evidence,” and 


ce . = at isi »- > 996 r 
apt to be inaccurate. Table 2 


° ° ° Ad Hoe Test of Maturity Ratings for 
Traits Relating to Maturity White (N = 38), Negro (N = 21) and 
The three intake ratings that seem to have Total (N = 59) Sample of Unwed Mothers 


relationship to the mother’s decision also Ratings: | Mature Rimnie 
appear to have some consistency of meaning. | _ - 2 
They are: — — 














White clients | 

client seems to take on responsibility easily Kept child........ 6 10 6 

; Surrendered child... | 9 6 1 
client seems older than her age - 7 

client seems very candid about personal faults Negro clients 

Kept child eats 2 5 1 8 

Surrendered child. . 2 2 1 
These suggest a dimension, or cluster of Total | " ‘ 

ec OS 
traits, relating to maturity. The data for the Kept child. ; 2 11 11 14 
white clients are given in dichotomies that Surrendered child.....| .. | 11 . + 





most nearly divide the distributions in half 
(Table 1). A second cluster of items that appears to 


be related to the decision involves ratings of 
aos . pathology in the families of the clients. Rat- 

descriptive statements which were intended to provide. . " . . , 
ao : ings at intake with respect to the client’s 

a profile of the clients as seen at intake. The caseworker mae : , 

was asked to indicate whether the statements were apt deprivation due to (a) family pathology: 

to be accurate or inaccurate in describing each client. alcoholism, criminality, suicide, prostitution, 
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® The caseworkers were presented with twenty-two 
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Table 3 


Ratings on Deprivation in Family History for White Unwed Mothers (N = 38)* 





criminality, prostitution, men- 


| Family pathology (alcoholism, 
| 
tal illness or retardation) 


—__.. 


Broken family (death, 
separation, divorce) 





| able de- 


Consider- | Moderate | 
| depriva- 


| privation | tion 
Clients who kept child. ......... 3 2 
Clients who surrendered child. ... 1 











Little Consider- | Moderate | Little 
ornone | able de- | depriva- | or none 
| privation tion 
Nea en nn ee ee eee ee ae 
17 10 a 12 
15 3 4 9 








* The caseworkers were asked to rate the deprivation experienced by clients in regard to certain kinds of social 





i 


pathology which might be present in their family situations. 


mental illness or retardation, and (b) broken 
family: death, separation, or divorce are 
white unmarried mothers in 
Table 3. There appears to be a slight tend- 


shown for 
ency for clients rated as showing considerable 
deprivation because of pathology in these 
respects to keep the baby. 

Ratings at closing, or the end of the four- 
month study period, of the vulnerability 


variables in order to see how such a pro. 
visional test would relate to the decision of 
the unwed mother. The findings are pre- 
sented in Table 5. The trends in this test are 
not entirely consistent, but about one-half 
of the clients in the two categories indicating 
least pathology surrender their babies, while 
the ratio is about one in four among the re- 
maining clients. 


Table 4 


Vulnerability Ratings for Continued Community Concern for White Unwed Mothers (N = 38)* 


Vulnerability to 
Criminal or delinquent behavior 








Vulnerability to 
Severe family disruption 























| Slightly | | Slightly 
Very | orinsuf-| Very orinsuf-| 
Vulner- | Vulner- Sat Not vul-| yulner- | Vulner- | ‘nceen | Not rul- 
able | able infor- nerable | able able infor- | nerable 
| mation | mation 
Clients who kept child....} , 10 9 2 5 | 12 3 
Clients who surrendered| 
BAM sits o's sce A de tin F 8 2 | 9 | os 








* At the closing of cases, caseworkers were asked to rate the likelihood of clients’ becoming or continuing to 
remain a cause of community concern in selected areas of living. 


(proneness) of the client and/or her family 
with respect to becoming or remaining a 
cause of community concern show tendencies 
consistent with ratings for deprivation. The 
specific items are: (a) vulnerability to crim- 
inal or delinquent behavior, and (b) vulner- 
ability to severe disruption of family life. 
The data, for white clients only, are given 
in Table 4. 

The slight relationship to the mother’s de- 
cision found in these data suggest that sur- 
rendering the baby may be associated with 
absence of ratings of family pathology. 
Therefore, it again appeared reasonable to 
construct an ad hoc test based on these four 
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Table 5 
Ad Hoc of Test Background Pathology of White 
(N=38), Negro (N=21) and Total (N=59) 
Sample of Unwed Mothers 
No 


Ratings: | Pathology _ pathol- 








White clients 





POU CIIN oo occa ened | 7 | 4] 8| 4 
Surrendered child... a } 2 | 1} 8] 5 
Negro clients | | | 
DOREKNMG<ciseiccret) SP Et FF] ae a 
Surrendered child. .......| Poe | ee 
Total | | | 
Renticntdccucicec2-50) Sb Soe Pe Ss 
Surrendered child........ ie 1/10] 6 
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Mental Health Ratings 

A few additional items are of interest in 
this sample. One consists of caseworker 
mental 
status” at intake and again at termination. 


“impressions of  client’s health 
These ratings were made, for the most part, 
by different workers, one of whom saw the 
client at intake and the other who handled 
the case. The ratings, for white unwed 
mothers, are given in Table 6. 


Table 6 


Mental Health Ratings at Intake and Termination 
for White Unwed Mothers (N = 38) 


Mental health Mental health 
problem at problem at 


intake termination 
Not Not 
men- | Men- | men- | Men- 
tioned tioned tioned tioned 


Clients who 


kept child 5 17 2 20 
Clients who 


surrendered child | 15 gy 


Those clients for whom the caseworker 
makes any mention of a mental health prob- 
lem at intake appear more likely to sur- 
render their babies than those for whom 
there is no mention of such a problem. Be- 
cause there are only six clients involved for 
whom a mental health problem was not 
mentioned, the findings are hardly the sort 
to rely on. What makes them of some inter- 
est is the fact that the trend is reversed for 
similar ratings at termination. Here, the 
caseworker’s mention mental health 
problem is associated with keeping the baby, 


of a 


and no mention of such a problem with sur- 
render. This reversal could result from the 
fact that caseworkers were not required to 
make terminal ratings unless the client had 
returned for a second interview. However, 
only seven of the thirty-eight white unwed 
mothers did not have three or more inter- 
views and hence most of them were given 
terminal ratings. In general, mothers who 
subsequently surrendered their babies are 
likely to have had more interviews than 
those who kept them, as indicated in Table 7. 
Thus the shift in ratings with regard to men- 
tal health problems may be taken as a real 
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shift, and not the result of an artifact in col- 


lection of data. 


Table 7 
Number of Interviews of White (N 38), Negro 
(N = 21) and Total (N = 59) Sample of 
Unwed Mothers 


Two, 
Three | Fire 
or | or 
| One Four Vore 


White clients 
Kept child...........| 4 8 | «(10 


Surrendered child l 3 2 
Negro clients | | 

Kept child. . + 5S 7 

Surrendered child | ++ 
Total 

Kept child 8 Ss 17 

Surrendered child | 4 | 16 


One may interpret this shift in the ratings 
in several ways. It is possible that casework 
with unwed mothers who planned to sur- 
render their babies, and did so, reduced 
noticeable mental health problems to a 
greater extent than it did for those who kept 
them. More plausibly, and in keeping with 
suggestions in the earlier study, white clients 
who surrender their babies might be viewed 
in terminal ratings by caseworkers as less dis- 
turbed because they surrender. The earlier 
study suggested that good psychological 
functioning, realistic decision and decisive- 
ness about the decision were associated in 
caseworker ratings with surrender.” Such a 
view is consistent also with the finding re- 
ported above that ratings indicative of less 
background pathology are related to the de- 
cision to surrender the baby. 


Conclusion 

In addition to serving as a partial replica- 
tion of an earlier study, this analysis of a 
small sample of unwed mother cases in a 
social agency lends support to two tentative 
hypotheses implied by the earlier study with 
respect to factors associated with the de- 
cision to surrender or keep the baby. One is 
that lower social class status, in our society 
at least, predisposes unwed clients to keep 





7 Meyer, Jones, Borgatta, op. cit., p. 107. 
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their babies. This is suggested by the rela- 
tionship of such variables as non-white, 
urban Catholic, and family pathology to the 
decision.* A second hypothesis is that greater 
maturity predisposes clients to surrender 
their babies. This is suggested by caseworker 
ratings at intake, and by ratings after the 
clients have been in casework treatment for 
some time. The first of these hypotheses con- 
cerns social and interpersonal conditions of 
the clients; the second concerns their per- 
sonality characteristics. Future studies might 
well include variables that bear more directly 
on these hypotheses. 

The findings of this small study are neither 
clear-cut nor dramatic. Further research 
undertakings and exploratory analyses are 
required in which more focused information 
is obtained. In order to predict the unwed 
mother’s decision about her baby and to 
understand what background circumstances, 
attitudes, and personality characteristics are 





8 As previously mentioned, however, the data on 
occupational status of the families of the unmarried 
mothers did not reveal any association with decisions 
about the babies. 


related to it, detailed and painstaking anal. 
yses must supplement clinical impression, 


® 
A Child’s Rights Defined 


A child whose parents are injured in an 
accident is not entitled to collect damages for 
loss of personal care, affection and compan. 
ionship, the United States Court of Appeals 
here ruled yesterday.* 

This is true, the Court explained, even 
though the child may collect for loss of sup. 
port and maintenance and even though a 
husband or wife can collect for loss of con. 
sortium. 

The distinction, Judge George T. Wash. 
ington wrote, is that common law has recog. 
nized a child’s right to maintenance and a 
wife to consortium, but i¢ Aas never recognized 
a child’s right to care, affection and companion. 
ship. 

If a change in that old pattern of liability 
is to be made now, the Judge said, the change 
ought to be made by Congress, and not by 
the courts. 


* From an item by James Clayton, Staff Reporter, in 
the Washington Post of December 12, 1958. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Opportunities for Advanced Study Beyond the Master’s Degree 


THIRD YEAR PROGRAM—concentrating on the development of increased com- 
petence for practice. Residence and course work can 


be credited toward Doctoral degree. 


DOCTORAL PROGRAM—permitting a wide range of concentrations in various 
fields of practice and research. 


FELLOWSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 


Doctoral Study and Research Fellowships: $3000 for first year of doctoral study; 
$3500 for second year of study and research on dissertation. (For candidates 


30 years of age and under who are permanent residents of the United States.) 


NIMH Stipends: The School recommends candidates for stipends for the Third 
Year Program (Level 4) and for Doctoral Study (Level 5). 


For complete information write to 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


2 East 91st Street 
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THE CONTINUED EDUCATION OF 
EXPERIENCED WORKERS 


Herbert H. Aptekar 


Executive Director 
Jewish Community Services of 
Long Island, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Tue Necessity for sustained professional 
education beyond that afforded by the pro- 
fessional schools is universally recognized in 
social work, and regular and intensive super- 
vision is usually seen as a logical medium for 
it. Through a purposeful relationship with 
the supervisor, who brings both a teaching 
and an administrative orientation, the be- 
ginning worker is expected to continue with 
the professional development which was 
started during his school experience and 
move into the stage of personal maturation 
required for full assumption of professional 
responsibility. The time required for the de- 
velopment of full professional discipline 
varies from individual to individual, but in 
general it is assumed that not more than five 
years of postgraduate training through 
supervision should be required. 


Supervision of Experienced Worker 

A question arises, however, as to the 
suitability of regular and intensive super- 
vision for those workers who have had five 
or more years of supervision. Does such a 
worker need or can he make constructive 
use of further supervisory experience of a 
close and intensive nature? Does too much 
supervision make for a lack of a responsible 
attitude rather than for the development of 
genuine professional responsibility?! Can 
other effective approaches to the problem of 
continued professional education be de- 
veloped and if so, what should they consist of? 

These questions are somewhat complicated 
by the fact that staff turnover is very great 
in many agencies. Many workers do not stay 

1 Cf. Frances H. Scherz, ““A Concept of Supervision 
Based on Definitions of Job Responsibility,” Social 
Casework, October, 1958. 
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What provision can be made for the continued pro- 
fessional education of the experienced worker, both 
the one who is new to the agency and the one who has 
been with it a long time? 


in a single agency for the first five years of 
their experience after graduation from a 
school of social work. Their experience in 
being supervised is therefore not a continu- 
ous and consistent one, and specific learning 
acquired in one agency may not be applicable 
in another. However, personal maturation 
and increased capacity for assumption of 
professional responsibility does carry over 
from one agency situation to another, and 
the gains made are not lost. A third year 
worker, let us say, who has acquired self- 
understanding and discipline through an 
experience in being supervised, will generally 
be able to function on an equivalent level, no 
matter what the specific character of the 
agency may be. On moving from one agency 
to another, therefore, he may need to learn 
certain policies and procedures, but what he 
has acquired in understanding of himself, of 
inter-personal relationships and of the help- 
ing process, will remain with him. 

Supervisors in most agencies thus find that 
their supervisory loads are quite varied. 
There may be one worker just out of school, 
another in the midst of the kind of personal 
upheaval which sometimes takes place in the 
few years following graduation, still another 
who has reached the steady and mature level 
of professional development which is often 
equated with the third year of postgraduate 
training, and perhaps also several whose 
experience ranges from five to twenty years. 
Among the latter there may be a mature 
worker who is new to the agency, as well as 
one or more who have been with it for a long 
period of time. 

What degree of responsibility can the 
agency assume that the experienced worker 
possesses? Should some special and perhaps 
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extra-supervisory plan be made for him? 
Within the past few years a good deal of at- 
tention has been given to this group of 
workers and various experimental programs? 
have been developed. One such program, 
based upon practical as well as theoretical 
considerations, which was worked out at the 
Jewish Community Services of Long Island 
will be described here. 


A Plan 
The JCSLI 


with a normal 


of Dual Supervision 

is a multiple-service agency 
staff complement of twenty- 
all of whom specialize in the 
fields of child guidance, placement of the 
aged and mentally ill, and family service. 
The agency is organized along departmental 
lines with a supervisor in charge of each de- 
partment. In addition there is a “‘coordinat- 
ing supervisor” who carries responsibility for 
administrative aspects of the total super- 
visory function. The coordinating supervisor 
has a relationship with all members of the 
staff, those who are being supervised by 


eight workers, 


others, as well as those who are doing the 
supervising. In addition, there is a group of 
experienced practitioners known in_ the 
agency as “independent workers,” who also 
are responsible to the coordinating supervisor 
for matters of administrative importance. 


Supervising Less Experienced Worker 


The three supervisors in charge of the 
special departments of the agency supervise 
their workers primarily on casework, rather 
than administrative aspects of the job. Their 
conferences with workers are concerned with 
problems of the case on which the worker 
needs help, as well as personality of the 
worker which may be causing difficulty in 
understanding the case. Diagnostic consider- 
ations are an important part of these super- 
visory conferences, as is an evaluation of 
goals. In other words, the function of the 
departmental supervisor in his relationship 

2 Cf. Ruth Newton Stevens and Fred A. Hutchinson, 
“A New Concept of Supervision is Tested,” Social 
Work, July 1956. Also Ruth Fizdale, “Peer Group 
Supervision,” Soctal Casework, October 1958, and John 
Appleby, et al, “A Group Method of Supervision,” 
Soctal Work, July, 1958. 
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with the worker is a teaching one. The 
agency believes that the content to be taught 
in child guidance, for example, is radically | 
different from that of placement of elderly 
people, and for that reason has developed 
specialized supervision. All three depart. 
mental supervisors, however, do have in 
common their concern with the professional 
development of the workers whom they 
supervise. 

This means that the workers who receive 
direct supervision from the departmental | 
supervisors are in a stage of professional' 
development where it is believed that they 
can benefit from a close and intensive super. 
visory relationship, centered on the needs| 
of the case as well as their own needs. It also 
means that the agency does not find that an 
emphasis upon administrative considerations 
is an inherent necessity in the basic super.| 
visory process. Administrative necessities | 
can be taught and learned elsewhere.Worker; | 
do learn what they need to know about ad.| 
ministrative policies and procedures from the| 
coordinating supervisor, who meets with! 
them individually as well as in groups, and| 
in this way they do acquire the necessary | 
disciplines essential for work in a very com. | 
plicated agency setting. In short, a system| 
of ‘dual supervision” is possible and practical. | 

We have found, in fact, that learning in| 
the administrative area, which is often quite| 
different in character from learning in the| 
realm of relationships, is sometimes more| 
effective when it is not mixed with another 
level or type of learning. It is as though the| 
worker keeps distinct in his own mind what| 
he must acquire in order to function satis. 
factorily in a particular agency, and what he| 
must achieve to be a good caseworker any- | 


where. The coordinating supervisor repre- 
sents the whole agency and its policies and 
procedures. The worker is responsible to her 
for his performance in this area, and he| 
expects to be evaluated by her for his success 


or failure in administrative | 


the realm of 
efficiency. 

The departmental supervisor, on the other] 
hand, represents the kind and quality of case-| 
work which the agency stands for, and the} 
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worker expects to develop and be evaluated 
for his level of performance in his actual case 
relationships, by this supervisor. Of the two, 
itis the latter who plays the more important 
role in the eyes of the inexperienced worker, 
since he is usually more interested in how 
good a caseworker he can become, and how 
to help people, than he is in the running of 
an agency. The agency must be run efh- 
ciently, however, and this is not possible 
unless each worker takes seriously what he 
must know about administrative policies 
and procedures. The coordinating supervisor 
stands for the administrative part of the 
job, and is regarded by the worker as the 
person to whom he must be responsible on 
this level. 


Supervising “Independent” Worker 


Where the experienced or “independent” 
worker is involved it is a different story, 
since the role played by the departmental 
supervisor is nominal. That of the coordinat- 
ing supervisor, however, is at least as im- 
portant with the experienced worker as with 
the inexperienced. No matter how experi- 
enced or “independent” a worker may be, he 
still functions within an agency setting, in 
which administrative developments take 
place on an almost daily basis. New policies 
and procedures must be instituted, informa- 
tion is required by public authorities and 
sources of financing, demands for additional 
service are made by the community, and a 
thousand and one developments and events 
occur which must be brought to the worker’s 
attention. In like manner it becomes neces- 
sary for the worker to make certain decisions 


| on the individual case, and he sometimes 


should not do this without reference to the 
meaning of such decision for the rest of the 
agency. It is the coordinating supervisor, 
then, to whom the experienced worker can 
turn for any help or guidance that he may 
need on such matters. 

But what of the continuing education of 
the experienced or independent worker? As- 
suming that the worker has had up to five 
or more years of intensive experience in being 
supervised, and that he has changed and 
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developed to the extent that he can do so 
through an individual and purposive rela- 
tionship, what provision is there for addi- 
tional non-administrative 
character, and for help on the individual case 
where he may need it? In the JCSLI we have 
attempted to provide for these needs of the 
experienced worker in two ways. 


learning of a 


One is an opportunity to consult with the 
departmental supervisors on any matter 
where the individual worker has a question 
and thinks the supervisor might help. The 
other is the chance to consult with members 
of the administrative staff on any matters 
on which he feels that their special compe- 
tence might be helpful, including matters of 
understanding of the particular case. The 
agency happens to have members on the ad- 
ministrative staff who formerly specialized 
in each special service—one in child guidance, 
one in services for the aged, and one in 
family service. All three are available to the 
independent workers for consultation. 


A Group of Independent Workers 


But more important than the opportunity 
for consultation is another aspect of the 
agency's general educational program, 
namely, a set of meetings of the independent 
workers. The JCSLI has a group of eight 
independent workers whose experience ranges 
from five to twenty years. Several have been 
supervised in other agencies for periods of up 
to ten years, and all but one went through an 
experience in intensive supervision in our 
own agency. The administrative staff be- 
lieves that although some of the members of 
this group may not be as skillful in their in- 
dividual relationships with clients as certain 
other workers, they have learned all that 
they can learn through individual supervi- 
sion, and their continued learning must take 
place in a different manner. Agency seminars 
conducted by the executive director and 
clinical seminars led by the chief psychiatrist 
can have a definite value for this group of 
workers as well as for others. It is our deepest 
conviction, however, that if this group of 
workers is going to continue to learn they 
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must learn, primarily, from themselves. To- 
ward this end we have organized an “‘inde- 
pendent workers’ group” which meets bi- 
weekly for case discussions. 

The group is organized on a flexible and 
experimental basis, with a rotating chair- 
manship and with case presentations on a 
rotating, although not a mechanical, basis. 
A worker who desires to discuss a case situa- 
tion prepares a concise summary, including 
questions, and presents it to members of the 
group in written form beforehand. At the 
meeting the worker elaborates on the sum- 
mary, on the basis of questions raised, and 
expresses his or her own feeling about the 
case, which is then discussed freely by the 
members of the group. The chairman, who 
usually serves for two meetings, starts and 
directs discussion, summarizes and brings it 
to a conclusion, and discusses future plans 
with the group. If one session should prove 
to be insufficient for thorough discussion of a 
particular case, additional time may be 
given to it. 


Needless to say, the responsibility of 


chairing such a meeting and that of present- 
ing one’s own case material for discussion by 
a group of workers, who are sometimes less 
considerate of their co-workers than super- 
visors might be, is felt as a rather challenging 
one. The workers have demonstrated, how- 
ever, that they are capable of taking on both 
types of responsibility and of bearing even 
too frank criticism which there might be 
from their peers. What is even more im- 
portant is that they have shown genuine 
capacity to assimilate and integrate into 
their own thinking and behavior the ideas 
and suggestions which have come out of the 
group. 


Composition of the Group 

For a while there was a distinct problem 
concerning the composition of the group— 
not with regard to which of the independent 
workers should be members, since it was 
determined administratively that all would 
be—but rather to whether the various super- 
visors should be present or not. In organizing 
the group, the question as to whether super- 
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visors and/or members of the administrative 


staff should be present came up, and a de. 
cision was reached that supervisors or ad. 
ministrators would participate, but on 
selective basis. It was assumed that there 
would need to be some definite reason for 
calling on the supervisors or administrators, 
and that there would be no automatic par. 
ticipation. Since most of the members of the 
group had previously met in seminars with 
the executive director, they expressed an 
interest in having him present at all meet. 


' 


ings. However, it was felt that the purpose , 


of the group, which is to foster independence, 
would be negated in this manner, and the 
executive director therefore agreed to come 
only when a specific question on which he 
might be helpful was under discussion. 


The possibilities for diversity of opinion | 


and therefore for dissension within the group 
are very great, and personality clashes have 
occurred. There are three workers who repre- 
sent family service; three representing child 
guidance; one placement of the mentally ill; 
and one placement of the aged. Two workers 
have been in the agency for two years, al- 
though they have many years of experience 


elsewhere; one has been with the agency four | 


years; and the remainder have all had five 
or more years of experience in the agency. 
All know one another on a fairly intimate 
and personal basis, and all have had pro- 


fessional experience with one another. Their | 


previous relationships were mostly informal 
in character, and the possibilities for brutal 
frankness are therefore great indeed. Despite 
this fact, the meetings are conducted in a 


formal manner and the tone is distinctly 


professional. 

The very existence of the group creates 
certain problems for the supervisory staff, 
and the group has been the subject of several 
supervisory meetings. A question has been 
raised as to whether members of the group 
may become a distinct “class” in the agency 
separating themselves from other workers. 
Also, whether the group is not experiencing 
‘too much freedom.” Shouldn’t some greater 
degree of direction be put into the function- 


ing of the group by the administrative staff? | 
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Shouldn’t one representative of administra- 
tion be present at each meeting? 

We do not know what form and direction 
these group meetings will ultimately take. 
We have had enough experience with the 
group, however, to know that it should not 
function as an isolated entity. Instead, it 
must be regarded as an important part of the 
agency directly related to all other parts. 
Experience has shown us that such a group 
can overcome the isolation which independ- 
ent workers feel when they are separated as 
individuals from the rest of the staff, and it 
has been further shown that a group of 
workers with this level of experience can take 
a great deal of responsibility for their own 
continued education, when assisted by the 
agency through the development of some 
special structure. 


Implications for Theory and Practice 


As implied in all of the foregoing, the in- 
dependent workers in the JCSLI are con- 
sidered a most important group of the total 
staff. Approximately one-third of the work 
of the agency is done by them, and what they 
do necessarily has a profound effect on the 
rest of the agency. Beginning and less experi- 
enced workers look to the day when they will 
function independently; the quality of the 
casework job they are doing is regarded as a 
standard by other workers; and what they 
have to offer represents, on the whole, the 
best that the agency has to offer. 

It is sometimes difficult for an administra- 
tor to accept a level of performance by a 
particular worker which he knows to be less 
than what could be done by a more skillful 
worker. It is obviously impossible, however, 
for all of the members of a group of eight 
workers to be their best at all times. All that 
the administrator can do is to accept the fact 
that no worker is perfect, and that after 
direct individual supervision has done what 
it can do, the worker will remain imperfect. 
He must trust, however, that individualized 
supervision will bring the worker to the point 
where he can perform responsibly and ef- 
fectively, on the whole, without being super- 
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vised. In fact, it is safe to assume that if 
direct and individual supervision does not 
bring the worker to this point in five years, 
let us say, it will not do so afterwards. 

All workers have their limitations, and 
these will show up in an average case load 
whether or not there is continued individual 
supervision. The presence of a supervisor in 
a given case situation does not guarantee 
that a good job will be done. It can provide 
some assurance that the agency will have a 
way of knowing whether or not a good job is 
being done, and it certainly can help to 
bring out the best in a worker, not so much 
in any given case as with respect to all of his 
work. 

But in the last analysis, the agency must 
trust the worker’s knowledge and_ skill. 
Where can it do so more than where the 
agency itself, or other agencies, have made 
an investment over a period of years in di- 
rect supervision? If the worker cannot be 
trusted at this point in his professional de- 
velopment to perform responsibly, which 
implies that he will seek help when he feels 
the need for it, then surely he never can be 
trusted and should not remain on the staff. 
If he is good enough to remain on the staff, 
beyond a five year period or its equivalent, 
then he should be accepted as a responsible 
professional person, who is trying to do his 
best. He will not always succeed, but neither 
will the worker who is being supervised di- 
rectly. His level of performance, it must be 
assumed, is as high as it can be at this par- 
ticular time. 

Working on this basis, why does the 
agency feel it important to provide a medium 
for the worker’s continued education other 
than individual supervision? Why not let 
the experienced worker do the best he can 
and let it go at that? In the JCSLI, we did 
exactly this for a period of about a year, not 
because of philosophy but rather out of 
practical necessity. The agency was short of 
supervisory staff, which it could not replace 
because of a budgetary situation, and it had 
little alternative except to let some of its 
experienced workers go without supervision. 
Out of this situation came plans for a co- 
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ordinating supervisor who would carry super- 
visory responsibility in the administrative 
area for the entire staff. This plan, in practice, 
proved to be so successful that the agency 
wanted to continue with it. 

When the agency was no longer hampered 
by a budgetary crisis, however, and the 
possibility of assigning everyone on the staff 
to a supervisor was at hand, we found that 
the independent workers did not want to do 
so, nor did the administrative staff see it as 
desirable. But neither were the workers nor 
the administrative staff content to have in- 
dependent workers who were without ties, 
so to speak. Both felt the need for greater 
coherence in the agency and for a sense of 
connection. A person who works in an agency 
wants to feel that he is an integral part of it, 
and our independent workers found, before 
they were organized as a group, that they 
felt too separate. They attended staff meet- 
ings and seminars, and they were responsible 
to the coordinating supervisor on adminis- 
trative matters. What they lacked was the 
sense of connection which they had had 
through the close relationship with the de- 
partmental supervisor. They did not want to 
go back to this, however, since it felt almost 
hke going back to live with one’s parents 
after a period of time on one’s own. The solu- 
tion which we arrived at was the meetings of 
independent workers described here. 


Implications of the Program 

The implications of all this are quite clear, 
I think. It is generally accepted today that 
workers should reach a stage of comparative 
independence, self responsibility, and ability 
to perform successfully without direct super- 
vision. It is also a fact, however, that neither 
workers nor the agency can be satisfied to 
consider a worker’s professional education 
ended and to make no provision for its con- 
tinuance. Moreover, both workers and 
agencies feel a need for some structural pro- 
vision within an agency, which will enable 
the worker on any level of development to 
feel he is integrally related to the agency’s 
general educational program. Social work is 
still a new and dynamic profession. This 
means that learning within it must have a 
never-ending kind of quality. Experience 
has shown, however, that one of the tradi- 
tional structural forms for social work learn- 
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ing, namely, direct and individual super. 
vision within an agency, should come to an 
end at some point within the worker’s total 
development. When it does, there should be 
some substitute for it. Workers should not be 
left without anchorage. 

The particular method adopted by a par. 
ticular agency for providing administrative 
supervision as well as independent learning 
must depend on the circumstances of that 
agency. Certainly in most smaller settings 
the structural arrangement would have to 
be different from what is practical in a larger 
agency. It may be assumed, however, that a 


variety of methods can be worked out to | 


cover both the administrative needs of the 
agency and the learning needs of the experi- 


enced worker. A starting point must be recog. | 


nition of the fact that an endless experience 
in being supervised is no more wholesome for 


a worker than an endless experience of being ° 


treated as a child. Once this proposition is 
accepted, it becomes incumbent upon an 
agency to provide both an administrative 
avenue and a learning medium appropriate 
to the worker’s stage of development and 
experience. 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Soctal Science 


Plan A Curriculum—Three summer sessions in 
study on the Smith campus and two winter ses- 
sions in field work in selected agencies or clinics 


Plan B Curriculum—Two summer sessions and 
one winter session designed for applicants who 
have had substantial professional experience or 
previous graduate work 


Academic Year Opens June 24, 1959 


Program of Advanced Study (Third Year) Leading 
to Diploma—To prepare for practice, super- 
vision, and teaching 


July 29, 1959 to July 28, 1960 
. 


For further information write to 


Tre Director Cotutece Hatt 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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Ruth R. Middleman 


Program Supervisor 
Florence Crittenton Home 
of Philadelphia 


Tue Florence Crittenton Home of Philadel- 
phia, in which casework is a basic method of 
help, has experimented for the past two 
years with a program offering both group 
work and casework to serve the psychological 
and social needs of the unmarried mother. 
The goal of both group worker and case- 
worker is to help the resident become a more 
responsible member of society. 

We believe that while awaiting the birth 
of the baby the resident can be helped ac- 
tively to relate to people successfully, instead 
of waiting with passive submission for this 
inevitable period to end. This help can come 
from experience in supervised group activi- 
ties as well as from the over-all climate of 
group living.! The resident has voluntarily 
placed herself in an environment which can 
be controlled and influenced by the profes- 
sional workers in the institution. 


The Group Worker’s Contribution 

The group worker’s contribution as a staff 
member in a maternity home, as in other 
settings where social group work is not the 
major service of the agency, is on two dis- 
tinct levels: She may engage in the direct 
leadership of groups. She may also act as a 
consultant to the rest of the staff, bringing 
her knowledge and skill to help sharpen their 
awareness of the various aspects of group 
living. Through staff meetings, conferences 
with other staff members, and contact with 
board committees, the group worker may 
help focus all the resources on helping the 
resident. 

The prevalence and importance of the 
“grapevine,” factors which contribute to 
good or bad morale, group response to the 


1 Mrs. Studt in “Therapeutic Factors in 
Group Living,” Cuitp Wetrare, January 1956, pp. 


1-6, elaborates this point fully. 


Elliot 
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dn experiment in social group work with unmarried 
mothers to help them develop more responsible social 
behavior. 


introduction of new residents or new regula- 
tions, the scapegoating, the griping and 
negativism with inappropriate causes— these 
are but a few of the many aspects of group 
living that need understanding by the staff. 
In helping the other staff members under- 
stand the dynamics of group behavior, the 
group worker helps all to fully utilize resident 
life as one large group experience in which 
each staff member, as well as each resident, 
shares. The staff also needs to be alert to the 
importance of solitude and individual pur- 
suits as part of life in an institution. True 
appreciation of the values of group living 
carries with it the recognition that its main 
value in this ever-shifting constituency ts in 
helping the individual grow toward more 
responsible social behavior. 

The group worker can help the rest of the 
staff understand how deeply meaningful and 
supporting it can be for the resident to sud- 
denly find others in the world with problems 
similar to her own. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of the coming to- 
gether, for a relatively brief period, of these 
girls of diverse backgrounds sharing a com- 
mon problem. Often repeated in discussions 
with a new arrival is the relief of meeting 
others “in the same boat,” and the noting 
that the others are “not so bad.” Stranded 
without a husband at a time of crisis, the 
residents make deeply meaningful use of 
staff help and of each other. 


The Value of Residential Living 

With the focus on using the potentialities 
of residential living as helpful in and of them- 
selves throughout the unmarried mother’s 
experience in the home, group worker and 
caseworker carefuliy plan for each girl’s in- 
troduction. Together they follow her devel- 
opment through this experience until her re- 
turn to the community. 
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Recognizing the value of acceptance by 
one’s peers to a girl’s feelings of self worth, 
we ease the newcomer’s entrance into the 
living group by appointing a “big sister.” 
This old resident assumes responsibility for 
introducing the newcomer to her room and 
roommate, other girls, and the general 
mores of group life. The job carries status 
and the resident gradually moves from being 
the newcomer, through one who knows her 
way around, to one who responsibly passes 
on information to the new girls. 

The caseworker and group worker select 
roommates thoughtfully. We do not start a 
new girl in a room alone since we know she is 
likely to need to spend much of the first night 
talking over the new strange things with a 
roommate in the dark. Whether the new- 
comer is placed in a room for two, three, or 
six girls depends on her needs. We try to in- 
volve the newcomer quickly in the expected 
patterns of group life. 

Recently, Jean, a fifteen-year-old, expressed her 
understanding of including some new girls on a com- 
mittee if they were interested: “If I can give them a 
part in making these signs, it will help them make 
friends here.” 


The depth of the interpersonal relation- 
ships among the girls must be acknowledged, 
appreciated, and understood by total staff in 
order to work effectively in the maternity 
home. Perhaps part of the reason a resident 
can invest in the friendships made here is her 
realization that the relationship is limited 
and can end when she leaves. There is a 
special loyalty to each other that their com- 
mon problem enhances. Many friendships do 
not end when the residents leave; some 
correspond with those who remain behind 
and some want to make return visits. 


Group Work’s Place in Total Program 
Before considering the group  worker’s 
direct leadership of groups, let us identify an 
important concept that conditions the atti- 
tude of both staff and resident to the group 
experience in this maternity home: Partici- 
pation in supervised group experiences, both 
the over-all living group and the small 
formed groups, is a condition for admission, 
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for it is the very medium through which 
social growth is effected. Since participation 
in certain groups is obligatory and since 
small group meetings are considered part of 
the daily business of living, they are not held 
during free, leisure time, for the use of free 
time is a matter of choice. 


This basic conviction about social group — 


work is communicated during the application 
interview. The applicant sees from the be. 
ginning the value we place on this service. 
Along with the other material dealt with in 
the interview, we get across two ideas con. 
cerning social group work: Supervised groups 
exist with the underlying assumption that 


getting along successfully together is an | 


essential part of living here and in society, 
The Home cares about the girls’ group life; 
its staff is aware of what it means to live in 
a group and eager to help the resident grow 
through this experience. 

The applicant makes only one big choice— 
to enter or not to enter the Home. In decid- 
ing to enter, she accepts our way of offering 
service, both medical and social. Both case- 
worker and group worker will undoubtedly 
need to explain further how their services can 
be used, just as the nurse and housemother 
must make known their specific area of 
concern. 

Choosing the Florence Crittenton Home, 
then, the applicant takes some beginning 
responsibility for how she will act there. She 
realizes that group participation and respon- 
sible relationships with others will be an ex- 
pected part of her life, and agrees to be part 
of the supervised group living experience. In 
contrast to the traditional concept that 
social group work is contingent upon volun- 
tary group associations, our basic rule is 
obligatory participation with the possibility 
of some choices, to meet the demands of 
residential living. 

In making an early considered choice with 
the caseworker that includes the applicant’s 
recognition that she wants to succeed in 
getting along with those already living in the 
Home, the applicant goes on record as being 
concerned about her social relationships. 
Since the unmarried mother often has some 
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realization that her pregnancy may be re- 
lated to her own inadequacy in social rela- 
tionships, our initial concern for her social 
self as well as her physical self is often 
greeted with eagerness and relief. 


The Direct Leadership of Groups 
In discussing 
directly leading 


the group worker’s help in 
or supervising small groups, 
] will use as examples those most vital to the 
the _ self- 
government group (The Forum), and the 
crafts group. 


program—discussion groups, 


All new girls are expected to attend the 
discussion group. The content of these dis- 
cussions is planned to help the newcomer get 
started at the Home. A record of one meeting 
of such a group ends with the statement: 


“Subjects discussed today included: entrance into the 
Home, group living with its bells and loud speaker, how 
time is spent, individual pursuits, duties and the feelings 
about them, jobs held before coming to the home and 
general talk about employment, crafts sessions already 
attended and future activities, concerns about babies 
and adoption.” 


From the variety of subjects discussed 
with the group worker during the first week, 
it can be seen that new residents move right 
into the pressing concerns about entering a 
new, strange experience. At the same time, 
the meeting included some acknowledgment 
of what they had left behind as well as of 
some impending future events. The first two 
planned discussion groups for each newcomer 
are held within her first two weeks. The 
second usually reveals the edge of the new- 
ness lessened and the girls more deeply in- 
volved in what it means to be in the Home. 

Through these ongoing discussion groups 
the resident becomes involved along with 
others in matters connected with her preg- 
nancy and life here. Sometimes, according to 
the needs of a particular group, special con- 
tent will be introduced: A doctor or nurse 
discusses babies or physical changes in preg- 
nancy, or the caseworker talks about adop- 
tion. These group discussions can feed into 
the more individual relationships the resi- 
dents have with other staff members as their 
pregnancies become more real to them. 
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The residents want to be involved in these 
discussion groups. While they do not control 
the fact of meeting, they determine the con- 
tent of the discussion. Sometimes a girl’s 
anxiety about childbirth spills out in an un- 
differentiated way. 

With Julia, a girl who was desperately frightened and 
much in need of special sex information, the girls used 
the Discussion Group to help her express how hard it 
was for her to talk about such matters with an adult. 
They insisted that she must do this with members of the 


staff, who were there to help, rather than with the 
residents only. 


Making and Carrying Out Decisions 

A second important group experience is 
the Forum. Through these meetings individ- 
ual growth is effected as well as a construc- 
tive tone developed for the total group living 
situation. While at first it was difficult to 
develop an agenda considered important by 
the residents, now, after more than a year of 
meetings, it is usually hard to limit the busi- 
ness to the allotted two hours. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the Forum 
is that it demonstrates to the girls that their 
opinions matter the administration. 
Within appropriate limits, the group takes 
responsibility for certain that 
affect life at the Home. Often their recom- 


to 
decisions 


mendations improve living arrangements: 
A meal hour is changed, a third girl assigned 
to help the two dish-washers at dinner time, 
coffee and cookies made and served to visi- 
tors during Christmas holidays. 

When the need for officers of the Forum 
was first suggested to the group, their re- 
sponse was full of doubt about their capa- 
bilities. These offices have grown into posi- 
tions carrying prestige and the officers exert 
considerable influence over the group. Ex- 
perience has shown that the elected candi- 
dates are pleased by the confidence expressed 
in them, and filling the responsible position 
usually broadens their scope. Only once was 
a resident ‘“‘too nervous” to take on the re- 
sponsibility of chairman. 

Not only are the designated leaders 
helped, but also many others in the group 
who respond well to having someone to 
look up to. 
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I was impressed recently with the satisfaction with 
which fifteen-year-old Ann told Bernice she had made 
her own bed. Bernice, carrying some responsibility for 
the condition of the bedrooms, acknowledged Ann’s 
actions with approval and Ann moved on to other 
things. 

Bernice’s responsibility grew out of the 
Forum, and represented the group’s way of 
holding themselves to responsible action. 

After experiencing the value of an orderly 
way of achieving decisions and taking action, 
the group has also, on occasion, called its 
own special, private meetings. The girls may 
feel they face a crisis about which they must 
make their feeling known to the administra- 
tion. In such instances, despite the height- 
ened problems in the situation, the girls’ 
freedom to use their acquired group strength 
is valued by the staff. These girls have a 
need to test out authority in the process of 
taking on authority themselves. Their power 
to plan is also the power to question. The 
administration considers both essential. 

A final supervised group experience to con- 
sider is the special interest group, of which 
Crafts is an example. Arts and crafts are es- 
pecially useful programs because the resi- 
dents can begin as individuals and pursue 
their separate interests while gaining ex- 
perience in sharing the room, the supplies, 
the leader, and eventually their ideas and 
feelings. Here, they tend to make things that 
_can be finished quickly and that satisfy 
their wishes easily. The arts and crafts 
leader must take special care that the proj- 
ects offered have a good chance of working 
out, and must be aware of the hard spots in 
the projects to give extra help when they 
occur. Myra’s approach in Crafts is typical: 

“Myra was afraid to start, saying she thought it 
would turn out wrong. With much encouragement she 
successfully made enameled cuff links during the first 
session. Myra was amazed and went out on a cloud. 
Next time she tried shell earrings and pursued these 
with great care. When I complimented her, she found it 
hard to accept praise. Later, I asked Myra if she would 
make some earrings to be sold. She said she couldn’t 
imagine anyone wanting to buy something rade by her; 
yet she seemed pleased and moved ahead on making 
these.” 

We expect the resident to grow and de- 
velop as she participates in a variety of 
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supervised small group experiences. In the 


course of these meetings she will take some 
responsibility for self-reorganization as part 
of her developing ability to relate to other 
girls and to the group worker. This is a goal 
similar to that of the casework relationship 


in the process of planning for herself and her 


baby. 


Important Factors in Group Work 


As a result of developing social group work 
services here, the following concepts have 
emerged as especially pertinent to this 
setting: 

A structure including required as well as 
voluntary group opportunities lends support 
to the resident’s need for improved social 
relationships. The present fixed pattern of 
groups from which limited choices can be 
made has evolved gradually, moving from 
greater to fewer choices. It has been helpful, 
especially to these girls in great conflict with 
authority, to move into a situation with a 
well defined framework which serves as a 
support, and within which movement can 
begin. 

Traditions are an important part of the 
structure of institutional life. The residents 
have gradually developed special occasions 
and ways of doing things. 


“Surprise Supper” occurs on Mor **y nights. For this 
event a small volunteer group plans and cooks the meal 
which is more exotic than usual. The regular pattern of 
small tables in the dining room is changed into one 
large table. Periodically the residents review what they 
are doing and what changes should be made. These 
Monday suppers are valued unanimously. Through 
their perpetuation the residents affirm the importance 
of what has been available to them, and at the same 


time feel they have a part in transmitting something of } 


value to those girls yet to come. 


The sense that through their programs 
they are building not only for themselves but 
for future residents has been a real dynamic 
in the process. In this spirit, the residents 


made an evaluation of their Christmas ac- | 


tivities “for those who will be here next 
year.” Betty, the chairman of decorations, 
packed away some of her own plans for 
decorations with the Home’s lights and balls 
to help chairman.” 
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through traditions and special events the 
residents are able to meet some expectations 
of the outside world. One need only notice 
the painstaking way they dress for a special 
event or the dignity with which they set the 
table for a special tea to see how much they 
want to meet such expectations. 

The purpose for which a group is formed 
should be clearly thought through and 
should consonant with the over-all 
emphases of the maternity home. The main 
purpose of group activity is to offer the 
resident a supervised experience in social 
relationships and not a substitute school 
experience. The groups are primarily experi- 
ential rather than educational. With focus on 
developing socializing skills, the content of 
the group experience is less important than 
the quality of relationships developed among 
the members and between the leader and 
the members. 


be 


Our nutrition class, planned as something 
“good for’ the girls, failed. Its content was 
unattractive because it was given in lecture 
form. Yet subsequently, the girls became 
involved in food planning and diet through 
small groups formed more directly out of the 
needs of their living situation. This is not to 
deny that there is also an important place in 
the overall program of a maternity home for 
classes with a clearly educational purpose, 
given by teachers. 


Providing Opportunities for Success 


The program must provide opportunities 
for success both for the individual and for 
the group. All people need to experience suc- 
cess. The unmarried mother usually has an 
exaggerated need for something she can 
value, and at the same time, often has great 
self doubt about moving into new areas. I 
have, for example, found the girls unready 
to do any group singing; yet once they tried 
they were impressed with themselves. In 
general, the group responds to program sug- 
gestions tentatively and cautiously, but 
their experience turns out better than they 
expect. Often the group launches into an 
activity with the zest that results from the 
sense of accomplishment its members feel. 
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Recently for example, the girls decided to weave 
small squares for an afghan for children in another 
institution. With extreme caution they considered 
whether they could undertake the project, and finally 
decided they could. This decision was made on a Mon- 
day. Four looms were provided the following Wednes- 
day. On Friday forty-three squares were produced. 


Cooking, eating, and parties are probably 
the most popular activities. Individuals and 
small groups will venture into this area with 
the slightest encouragement. Although a 
cook is on the staff, the girls find opportuni- 
ties to express themselves in this important 
area. The following excerpt from a party 
shows how the worker was able to give extra 
support that enabled the group to draw a 
creative, satisfying experience from one 
activity. 

“Jean started the game of charades and illustrated 
very cleverly with ‘Confucius say wash face in morning, 
neck at night.’ This started the game off gaily, but 
when Mildred, a college graduate, guessed the saying 
and was told she was next, she clammed up and said she 
couldn’t think of a thing. I urged her to try and an- 
nounced that I would serve as a ‘consultant’ to any girl 
needing help with her thoughts. This helped Mildred 
get on her feet and with me as a sounding board, she 
was able to think up a good idea. I noticed that each 
person in turn seemed almost overwhelmed at the chal- 
lenge of making a creative thought, but would respond 
when I arose to confer with her. In this way, almost 
everyone took a turn and the game was very much 
enjoyed. ...” 


The very fluidity of the group contains 
helpful elements. For the resident who has 
difficulty in forming satisfactory relation- 
ships, new girls constantly appear to whom 
she can reach out. If a girl bears the brunt of 
hostility of others, the constellation of 
forces cannot remain constant for long before 
group change brings some relief. Ordinarily 
a resident’s status improves with her length 
of stay. Thus, the same girl who starts out as 
a scapegoat can eventually become a leader. 


Providing Ties with Outside World 


The residents of any institution have a 
need for connection with the outside world. 
The residents of a maternity home are par- 
ticularly limited here because they are in 
hiding. But the need still exists, and our 
program has tried to help meet it. Some of 
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the projects pursued with intensity were 
service projects for others: 

In one instance, the girls painted “flash cards’’ for 
use in speech therapy. Some girls went with the worker 
ce to learn about the program 
and its needs. Others visited the school, observed the 
experience of the children there, and presented the com- 
pleted cards to the director. 


= 


to the organization's o 


The content of group activities should in- 
clude items that the resident can share with 
her family. A major problem is the upset in 
her relationship with her parents and her 
guilt feelings about them. Visits from the 
family are often troubling and complicated. 
Some discussion of her interests can help the 
parents try to understand the world in which 
their daughter lives. Bernice’s mother was 
able to reassure her of her continued love by 
her warm acceptance of the earrings Bernice 
made for her. 

Finally, and of extreme importance, 

through group programs the resident can be 
something more than a pregnant, unmarried 
mother-to-be. There is ample time within the 
few months a girl spends in residence to feel 
the impact of this pregnancy, so that she 
values the times when it is not uppermost. 
She is, perhaps, the fire builder for the cook- 
out; or the one chosen to say grace at 
Thanksgiving dinner; or the chairman of 
decorations for a party. The following ex- 
cerpt from a Hallowe’en Party shows that 
the residents enjoy the momentary escape 
from their pregnancy that the program some- 
times offers: 
“« . . After all had appeared in their home-made crepe 
paper costumes, the room was a beehive of excitement. 
I played the accordion for a grand march. Fifteen 
minutes of picture taking followed. The posing of the 
pictures involved elaborate precautions to get the girls 
sitting so you couldn’t notice the pregnant bellies. I 
believe much of the enjoyment of this party stemmed 
from the gaudy, floppy costumes that did much to 
conceal and obscure, at least for a little while, the fact of 
pregnancy for the girls themselves. This contributed to 
the hilarity and abandon of the evening.” 


Summary 

These, then, are some of the insights 
gained through using the social group work 
method in a maternity home. Social group 
work in this setting has been used to further 
several aspects of the agency’s service: the 
development of responsible social relation- 
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ships; the deepening of self understanding: 
the development of skills and interests; and 
the constructive, creative use of leisure time. 

To recapitulate, the Philadelphia Florence 
Crittenton Home believes that awaiting de. 
livery can be a time of purposive activity, 
Before this program was launched, the resi- 
dents spent many of the free daytime hours 
sleeping. After more areas of challenge were 
opened to them, this habit changed, and the 
nurse reported that the ordinarily low blood 
pressures shifted to more normal levels. 

We believe the experiences in relationships 
with others that are developed at the Home 
can have special significance because of the 
very condition of pregnancy. For while it 
represents a period of extreme crisis in the 
lives of the unmarried mothers, pregnancy 
for anyone is a time of sharpened sensations, 
awareness and feelings, when experiences are 
more indelible and steps toward different 
behavior possible. Taking on greater respon- 
sibility for her own actions is something the 
unmarried mother needs to practice, not 
after she returns to the community but while 
she is in residence with a sympathetic, 
skilled staff and understanding peers.’ ' 

Finally, it seems important to recognize 
that this experience will never be forgotten 
by the unmarried mother, no matter how 
successfully she is able to meet future life 
demands. It would be unrealistic to hope 
that such a deeply troubling time could be 
forgotten. Rather, we hope that these days 
are remembered as not only a time of trial 
but also a time of help, and that from them 
a better organized, more confident, and 
stronger person has emerged. 
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Alan Keith-Lucas 


Professor 
School of Social Work 
University of North Carolina 


Chapel Hill 


Ir may SEEM preposterous to suggest that 
the casual misuse of a word by social work 
writers, teachers and policy-makers is doing 
an active disservice to hundreds of children 
cared for by small and not too highly pro- 
fessionalized child welfare agencies. Indeed 
the very fact that a key word is being mis- 
used suggests that the source of the trouble 
is a certain muzziness about concepts rather 
than the misuse of a word. Nevertheless it is 
through this word and its implications that 
this lack of clarity seems to be transmitted 
and unsound practices perpetuated. The 
writers, teachers and policy-makers know 
better, without a doubt, and if challenged 
would and could express themselves more 
clearly, but the fact is they do not. 

The word at issue is placement, used in- 
discriminately to describe two very different 
processes: adoption and foster care. It is used 
correctly to indicate what happens to a child 
when an agency entrusts him toa family with 
adoption in mind. The child is placed with 
the hope that here will be his p/ace in life. 
The whole movement of the agency is to- 
wards completing its service to him, releasing 
him to the adoptive parents whom it has 
chosen and with whom it now believes it can 
safely and constructively leave him. Al- 
though in working towards this end there is a 
period of shared responsibility, the major 
emphasis of the agency is on a selective, 
home-finding, placing operation. 


Foster Home’s Role 


The word placement is used also to describe 
what happens to a child in foster family care. 
But this is not placement at all. The opera- 
tive word is care. The foster home is not an 
independent entity to which the child is 
given or with which he is placed; it is the 


means by which the agency fulfills its con- 
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ns, CARE OR PLACEMENT? 


Here is a challenging thought: Is misuse of the term 
“placement” one of the major sources of unsound 
practice in foster family care? 


tinuing responsibility to care for a child 
whose “custody” (legal or constructive) has 
been entrusted to it on a more or less tem- 
porary basis by the parents or by a court. Its 
function can be seen very plainly when an 
agency offers both group and foster family 
care. A child may be transferred from one 
type of care to the other with no change in 
the agency’s responsibility for him. In the 
one case the agency cares for him in build- 
ings which it owns itself and through salaried 
employees, in the other in homes owned by 
someone who 1s in a contractual or associate! 
relationship to the agency but is nevertheless 
part of its “caring” structure. And even this 
fast 
with the development on the one hand of the 


distinction is becoming meaningless 
off-campus group home and on the other of 
the agency-owned, subsidized or salaried 
foster home. 

Yet from talking with students, many of 
whom come directly from practice, and ob- 
serving numbers of foster-home programs, 
both public and private, it seems to me that 
the greatest number of truly serious mis- 
takes, the most glaring examples of poor or 
harmful practice, are due to a failure to rec- 
ognize and to implement the agency’s re- 
sponsibility for care. Some mistakes are due 
to insensitivity, to prejudice, or to lack of 
knowledge about human growth and_ be- 
havior which can only be corrected, if at all, 
through professional training. But often, 
even when these factors are absent, the same 
old mistakes are made. We may not like to 
recognize this, and maybe it is not so in the 
big-city agency or in an occasional clear 
thinking smaller one, but these mistakes do 
happen every day. In fact, the lack of clarity 

1 The term is from Callman Rawley’s “The Relation 


of Administrative Policy and the Supply of Foster 
’ Cuitp Wexurare, March 1950. 


Homes,’ 
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about the foster home’s role is one of the 
reasons why it is hard to talk, except theo- 
retically, about children who ought to be in 
foster homes and not in institutions. The in- 
stitutions are for the most part clear about 
their child-caring job; the foster family 
home programs all too often are not. 


Mistakes Due to Placement Concept 


The kind of mistake I would cite is the use 
of crypto-adoptive or even overtly adoptive 
homes for boarding care, with almost in- 
evitable trauma to child and foster parents 
and all too frequent disastrous appeal to the 
courts; the continued existence of that 
anomaly, the “free” (non-adoptive) home, in 
which the child’s own family ties are so often 
discouraged and the foster parents gradually 
establish a pre-eminent right to the child 
they have “‘bought;” the “long-time tem- 
porary home” (to use Mary Lewis’s phrase)? 
which gradually works itself out of any 
organic relationship with the agency and 
denies its planning role; the often cata- 
strophic neglect of the “placement” that 
seems to be going well until it “blows up,” 
usually during the child’s adolescence; the 
use of relatives as foster parents when it is 
clear that the relative must be either relative 
or foster parent and cannot possibly be both; 
and perhaps most frequent of all, the frantic 
search for the “right” foster home that will 
meet all of Johnny’s needs, and his frequent 
and increasingly traumatic replacement dur- 
ing the course of this illusionary search. 

In all these bad practices there is the same 
basic misconception or unrealistic emphasis. 
And most of them are associated with a still 
more serious matter—the failure to work 
with the parent in his relationship to the 
child. This goes hand-in-hand with a mis- 
understanding of the agency’s responsibility. 
Ignoring the parent is far easier when the 
agency has a placement philosophy. For 
care is what agency and parent have to work 
on together. It is this that the parent has 
failed to provide and with the agency’s help 
he must discover whether he can resume it, 


2“T ong-Time Temporary Placement,” Cuitp WEL- 
FARE, October 1951. 
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while placement implies at once a substitute 
and competing parenthood. 


The foster home is considered an entity | 
apart from the agency, with which the child | 


is placed with the hope that it will provide a 


favorable environment; the agency sees its | 


role as first, selection of the right emotional 
as well as physical environment; and 
secondly supervision, which is a complex of 
checking up, regulating, and offering advice 
and consultation to ensure that the environ- 
ment remains favorable. There is little con- 
cept here of a continuous, shared involve. 
ment in caring for a child for whom the 
agency is acting in a partial parental role, or 
of the need of the child and parent to learn 
to make use of this changed pattern of 
parenting. Instead it becomes possible to 
speak, as I know one agency does, of “‘case- 
work service to the foster parents” in the 
same way as one talks of “‘casework services 
to parents” or to “‘adoptive parents” —as if 
foster parents were clients with their own 
permissible purposes in relation to their 
foster children, distinct from those of the 
agency as a whole. 


Foster Home’s Relationship to Agency 


Indeed those of us who write or teach have 
done little to help. We may write or speak 
about work with children or work with 
parents or changing concepts of what we still 
call “supervision” of the foster home, but 
the words that we use, the way that we pre- 
sent the program even to ourselves, and some 
of our administrative devices support quite a 
different view. Thus we still talk about a 
“‘foster-home study,” which implies to -the 
less experienced worker, even if we do not 
mean it to, a static one-sided evaluation of a 
home in which to place a child rather than 
the enlistment by the agency of an associate 
to help it care for children. In our natural 
concern for standards, which are of course 
important, many licensing authorities license 
separately the foster homes used by an 
agency on the basis of that agency’s own 
study, thus insisting on the separate identity 
of the foster home rather than its oneness 
with the agency of which it is a part. 
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The worker therefore goes out, not to find 
a foster home to be part of his agency’s serv- 
ice, but to give permission to the home to 
fulfill a purpose of its own. It is strange then 
that he feels that he now has a licensed 
facility in which he can “place” a child? 
Licensing is of course good and necessary for 
self-acting units such “independent” 
boarding homes, day care centers, and child- 
caring institutions, but a real understanding 


of what a foster home is would lead to in- 


as 


sistence that what is needed is not licensing 
of a foster home agency’s individual homes, 
but of the agency, its judgment and dis- 
cretion in the homes it uses and the stand- 
ards it demands of them. One licenses an in- 
stitution on the basis, among others, of the 
standards of its staff, but each of its house- 
parents does not receive a separate license. 

Those of us who should be the clearest 
about such things are guilty of vestigial 
thinking and expression. There was a time 
when foster home care was primarily place- 
ment. It began that way with Charles Loring 
Brace, and despite a few doubts expressed 
here and there it continued to be thought of 
as placement almost until the time of World 
War II. There was little understanding of 
the role of the own parent in placement or of 
the child’s ability to use or not to use foster 
home care, not in relation to the quality of 
the care provided but in terms of his ac- 
ceptance of his own family ties. Child welfare 
was making use of psychiatric concepts, 
sometimes with great acumen, but princi- 
pally to help it determine the right environ- 
ment (in its broadest sense) for the child. 
There was little involvement of parent or 
child in the process; one almost literally 
“placed” a child and relied on the foster 
home to have the desired result. And there 
was the ever-present seduction of almost un- 
limited choice. I remember vividly selecting, 
in 1937, one home out of a total of eleven rec- 
ords for a child I had to “place.” 

All this was swept away by the war, anda 
sudden dearth of foster homes, which looked 
at first as if it would destroy all our stand- 
ards and all our hopes of doing a worth-while 
job but ended by teaching us that our re- 
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sponsibility began with, but far transcended, 
the selection and supervision of homes. It is 
not without significance that those articles 
that really came to grips for the first time 
with the role of the parents, the agency and 
the foster home date from the late war or 
early post-war periods—Dorothy Hutchin- 
son’s “The Request for Placement Has 
Meaning,” 1944; Florence Ziner’s “Achiev- 
ing Foster-Parenthood” and Inez Baker’s 
“Foster Home Finding,” 1945; Emily Wires’ 
“The Foster Child and Separation,” 1946; 
Almeda Jolowicz’ “A Foster Child Needs 
His Own Family,” 1947; and Baker’s “Up- 
hold Rights of Parent and Child,” 1948. 


Children’s Services Differentiated 

What the war really taught us was how to 
use a foster home. It did not eliminate the 
need for standards or for differential selec- 
tion but set them in their rightful place, as 
preliminaries to an on-going caring process. 
And yet so accustomed are we to the lan- 
guage and the concepts of a former day 
perhaps because many of us learned our 
vocabularies in the ’thirties—that in trying 
to present our services in a logical order we 
almost automatically discuss adoption, which 
is a child-placing service, alongside foster 
family care and group care, which are child- 
caring services, and before day care and 
homemaker service, which are also child- 
caring services involving the agency through 
its employees or associates in providing day- 
to-day care for a child.4 Homemaker service, 
which is really foster care in a child’s own 
home, tends to be chosen as “‘opposed” to 
foster family care and is often classed under 
the general heading of “‘services to the child 
in his own home,” along with a group of 
entirely different counseling activities. 

I would therefore plead not only for the 
elimination of the word p/acement in relation 
to foster family care, but for a regrouping of 
services in our minds, our manuals and our 

3] did this myself until recently in my child welfare 
course, still vestigially named “Principles and Problems 
in Child Placement,” and even Mrs. Gordon does it in 
her excellent Casework Services for Children. (Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1956.) 
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professional writing to represent more ac- 
curately their essential purpose. I think that 
what the child welfare agency of today really 
has to offer is: 

A group of child-caring services, which ideally should 
be viable alternatives to each other, including full-time 
foster family and group care, part-time foster family 
and group care (day care) and care in child’s own home 
(homemaker care). 

A single child-placing service—adoption. 

A group of counseling services adapted to differing 
needs and situations—parent-child consultation, agency 
consultation, protective service, probation and parole; 
the last three are services offered in situations of limited 
choice for the client. 

A group of investigatory and reporting services includ- 
ing reports to juvenile courts, out-of-town inquiries and, 


COMMENTS: 


Leon H. Richman 
Executive Director 

Jewish Children’s Bureau—Bellefaire 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Avyy arrempr at clarification of professional 
terminology as a contribution to practice 
warrants thoughtful consideration. This dis- 
cussion will, therefore, concern itself with the 
word at issue, rather than with Mr. Keith- 
Lucas’ premise with which I disagree, that 
the misuse of the word placement is the 
source of “unsound practices.” 

Services to the parents and the child who 
must be removed from his family calls for 
psychological understanding and _ highly 
professionalized skills in casework. The case- 
worker carries a pivotal role throughout the 
entire placement experience. The best in- 
tentions of the professionally untrained 
worker are inadequate for the responsibility 
involved. The fact that child welfare services 
are at present performed by professionally 
untrained staff has been recognized as a 
serious national problem, the solution of 
which cannot be found in a mere change of 
terminology. To discuss such a suggestion 
would merely be an exercise in semantics. It 
will not clarify the kind of responsibility 
child placement agencies must assume and 
the unique contribution of the casework staff 
in their direct practice. 

The literature on child welfare and teach- 
ing in class room and institutes never im- 
plied that child placement begins and ends 
CHILD WELFARE - 
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in the public agency, the investigation of adoption 
petitions. (Confusion between the role of the agency, 
and the skills needed, in this last service and in place. 
ment for adoption has been the source of much poor 
practice.) 

In the public agency at least one or more regulatory 
services, including licensing, regulation of out-of-state 
placements, approval of separation under “placement 
laws” and other approvals and certificates. 


Such a re-alignment of services would not, 
of course, solve all our problems. It would not 
create sensitivity or substitute for knowledge 
of human growth. But sensitivity and knowl- 
edge need a framework of clarity about re- 
lationships and purpose in order to be used 
wisely. 


Mr. Richman feels that the agency’s failure to carry 
appropriate responsibility is a major source of un- 
sound placement practices. 


with the mere act of the physical transfer of 
a child from his own home to a foster care 
facility. Placement is described as a dynamic 
process which begins with application for the 
child’s removal from his family. It involves 
an evaluation of the specific needs of the in- 
dividual family and of the child within the 
family, and the qualities of the interpersonal 
relationships within the family. The signifi- 
cance of separation to the parents and to the 
child is carefully weighed. 

If placement away from home is indicated, 
the second phase of the process—foster care 
—is explored. Mr. Keith-Lucas would de- 
scribe this phase as care rather than place- 
ment, particularly with reference to foster 
home placement. From his illustrations one 
gathers that the term placement should 
apply only to permanent placement, i.¢,, 
adoption. He fails, however, to clarify his 
concept of care in his second illustration, and 
ignores the basic differences between the 
objectives of foster home and group place- 
ment. He also fails to substantiate his cate- 
gorical statement that “institutions are for 
the most part clear about their child-caring 
job; the foster family home programs all too 
often are not.” 

The Dictionary of Social Welfare defines 
placement as “The process involved in 
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establishing a client in a new environment.” 
This definition implies the interruption of a 
familiar life, separation from known sur- 
roundings, and the need for the child to 
establish himself in a new and strange en- 
vironment. Placement more than care con- 
veys a process of separation from the old and 
moving into the new and its consequences. 
The length of separation required and the 
quality of the continuing relationship with 
the old will influence the selection of the 
placement facility. The impact of separation, 
however, its disruptions in the life of the 
family, and the demands for adjustment to 
the new, are important in temporary as well 
as permanent placements. 

Similarly, although he has family ties, the 
child in temporary foster home placement 
cannot remain suspended in the air without 
developing some roots in the new environ- 
ment—if he is to be “established” and con- 
tinue to grow in it. It is the foster family’s 
contribution of a substitute for a child’s own 
family life that constitutes the core of foster 
family care. The agency’s continued re- 
sponsibility to enable the foster family to 
fulfill its function, as well as to help the 
parents and the child to benefit from the 
placement experience, is the essential in- 
gredient in the concept of placement. The 
bad practices cited by Mr. Keith-Lucas are 
not due to the confusion of terms but to the 
large case loads, inexperienced and untrained 
staff, lack of funds, and shortage of foster 
homes. Each of these examples represents a 
violation of recognized good standards of 
service and practice.” 

It is significant that of all the welfare or- 
ganizations serving individuals, the child 
placement agency is the only one that is 
legally required to be licensed. This is evi- 
dence of the community’s concern for the 
welfare of its most precious commodity, its 
children. The foster home, like the institu- 
tion, is a separate physical facility with com- 
parable hazards of fire, health and over- 
crowding. Instead of weakening the present 
licensing authority, it would be much better 
if the law provided for the licensing of in- 
dividual caseworkers as well. Unfortunately, 
the importance of good standards of practice 
has not yet been sufficiently recognized by 
the general public to be reflected on the 
statute books. 


1 The Dictionary of Social Welfare, Earle F. Young, 
General Editor, Social Sciences Publishers, Inc., N. Y. 

2 Standards for Foster Family Care Service, Child 
Welfare League of America—in the process of being 
prepared for publication. 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Seminars 
Julv 20-30, 1959 
Advanced Casework Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 
Mrs. Frances H. Scherz 
Casework Treatment of Children Marion J. Barnes 
Supervision in Social Casework Mrs. Scherz 
Lydia Rapoport 
A Two-Summer Project in Supervision 
Mrs. Yonata Feldman 
Ego Psychology Dz. Othilda Krug 
Educational Methods in Teaching Casework 
Mrs. Austin 
Advanced Seminar in Administration 


Herman D. Stein 
» 


Public Welfare Seminars 
For child welfare and public assistance workers 
who are college graduates 
July 20-30, 1959 
Basic Principles of Social Casework 
Mrs. Dorothy D. Mueller 
Dynamics of Human Behavior Dr. John A. Larson 
Evolution and Structure of the Social Services 
Mrs. Miriam P. Hart 
For further information write to 
Tue Director Cotiece Hatt 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
° 


A two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 
professional degree. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional graduate two-year curriculum, 
largely generic. Supervised field practice is avail- 
able in both public and private child welfare 
agencies. 

Scholarships or training grants usually available 
for the qualified applicant. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional degree based on a research 


concentration. 
* 


Early inquiry and application advised. 
For information, write to The Dean. 
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EMOTIONAL NEGLECT 


Henrietta L. Gordon 


Director of Information 
and Publications 
Child Welfare League of America 





This article, a follow-up of an article by Robert M. 
Mulford,' examines the areas of conflict in trying 
to help the child who shows physical symptoms ( 
neglect when the basis of the neglect lies in his 


parents’ emotional problems. 


Ix nis thought provoking article on emo- 
tional neglect, Robert M. Mulford suggests 
that one of the most troubling problems 
facing protective agencies is how to help the 
child whose parents are unable to use or 
allow their children to have the casework or 
psychiatric help which they both need. Gen- 
erally in neglect cases this situation is met by 
petitioning the court to decide whether the 
child could be helped by removal from the 
parents’ home, particularly 
receive the needed care or 


where he could 
guidance away 
from his home. 

Until court action is considered the only 
possible next step, the treatment of all cases 
of emotional neglect follows the pattern of 
any case of child neglect. The approach is 
based on a definition that protective service 
is a service offered when a child is being 
harmed physically or emotionally or his 
social situation is so injurious to him that it 
cannot be allowed to continue, and where 
though a remedy could be found the parents 
cannot or will not avail themselves of the 
help they could have. Then court action is 
the only alternative. 

The agency goes to the family to bring to 
their attention the specific condition con- 
sidered harmful to the child and to offer help 
to protect the child from the harmful condi- 
tion. As in all casework services for children, 
protective casework recognizes the child’s 
need to remain a member of his family where 
that is possible. At the same time, it operates 
on the assumption that the child needs loving 
care and guidance as well as adequate food, 
clothing and shelter, and acceptable patterns 
of behavior. The aim therefore is to enable 
the parents to correct the harmful conditions 
while the child remains in the home, and to 


1“‘Emotional Neglect of Children: A Challenge to 
Protective Services,” CHILD WELFARE, October 1958. 
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assure continued good care by involving the 
parents in a process which may strengthen 
or develop their capacities for parenthood. 

However, in cases of emotional neglect, 
there seems to be a conflict between the con. 
cern to respect parental rights and the need 
to protect neglected children. The position of 
the juvenile court as demonstrated in the 
cases which Mr. Mulford cites appears to 
indicate that this conflict may be obstructing 
necessary action. To gain some perspective 
on this conflict, or on whether in fact there is 
such a conflict, perhaps we need to reex. 
amine when court action is warranted, and 
whether establishing parental neglect is a 
determining criterion for an order to remove 
a child from his home against his parents’ 
wishes. 


Caseworker’s Approach to Parents 

The protective caseworker recognizes that 
to be able to use help a person must not only 
be aware of a problem or be concerned 
enough to want to do something about it, 
but must also have some confidence in the 


person who helps him and in his own ability | 


to achieve the desired ends. Originally pro- 
tective service was a protest against extreme 
physical cruelty to children and an admoni- 
tion to parents to change the situation. In 
recent years however, not only a greater 
understanding of the needs of children but 
also a deeper sense of community responsi- 
bility has effected enormous changes in this 
service. 

We know now, for instance, that adequate 


food, clothing, shelter—essential though they 


are—may in themselves not be enough to 
assure even the child’s physical development, 
and indeed not the realization of his poten- 
tial for adulthood. Parents have to be ex- 


pected to provide a dependable structure of 
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family life and warm interpersonal relation- 
ships with each other and between them- 
selves and their children, to prevent physical 
and emotional crippling. However, aware 
that the parents themselves may have been 
victims of unhealthy life experiences, the 
protective caseworker must approach the 
parent with respect for him as a person even 
though he cannot condone the behavior. 
The parent must be offered help with prob- 
lems that directly and indirectly relate to his 
inability to carry the tasks of parenthood. 

As in every other field of social work, 
protective casework reflects in considerable 
measure social standards and community 
concern for children. We know that no par- 
ent can by his own efforts alone create the 
environment and resources essential for the 
healthiest growth and development of his 
children. A community which tolerates poor 
housing, poor schooling, under-employment 
and social discrimination cannot hold a par- 
ent responsible for neglect stemming from 
these conditions. This is community neglect, 
which cannot be approached on an individual 
casework basis. Community concern and 
standards are also reflected in the kind of 
social services available. Parents who need 
outside assistance in providing proper care 
and guidance should be able to turn to the 
community for help whether their need is 
financial or they require help with problems 
in the relationship between them, or between 
them and their child. By asking for help with 
and/or accepting a condition that stands in 
the way of the child’s having proper care, 
they begin to discharge their primary par- 
ental obligations, protect their child from 
harm, and protect their cherished right as a 
parent. 

Deeper understanding of why people be- 
have as they do and faith in their ability to 
change led caseworkers to approach neglect- 
ful parents with a frank but uncritical state- 
ment of the report of the children’s condition 
which had aroused concern and an offer of 
help which clearly was not a threat to punish. 
Until workers could see this as not a threat 
but rather a genuine offer of service, and 
could feel hopeful that the parent might 
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begin to see it that way too, many case- 
workers rejected it as a true casework service 
and refused to enter this field. On the other 
hand, many in the community saw this ap- 
proach as condoning neglectfulness. Perhaps 
for this reason the emphasis fell more on the 
neglectfulness of the parent than on the 
condition of the child. 


Defining Neglect 

The law too defines neglect. The New 
York State Law for instance, describes a 
neglected child in considerable detail as one 

(a) who is without proper guardianship; (b) whose 
parent, guardian or person with whom the child lives, by 
reason of cruelty, mental incapacity, immorality or 
depravity is unfit to properly care for such child; (c) 
who is under unlawful or improper care, supervision, 
custody or restraint by any person, corporation, agency, 
association, institution, society or other organization or 
who is unlawfully kept out of school; (d) who wanders 
about without lawful occupation or restraint; (e) whose 
parents, guardians or custodian neglects or refuses, 
when able to do so, to provide necessary medical, 
surgical, institutional or hospital care for such child; (f) 
who is found in any place the existence of which is in 
violation of law; (g) who is in such condition of want or 
suffering or is under such improper guardianship or con- 


trol, as to injure or endanger the morals or health of 
himself or others. 


Since our basic legal as well as social 
assumption is that a parent has the primary 
right and responsibility for the care and 
protection of his child, and since we recognize 
community responsibility for enabling par- 
ents to carry out this responsibility, a parent 
is considered neglectful when he fails, whether 
for lack of awareness or inability, to ask for 
or use help available in the community 
which his child needs, and when as a result 
the child’s physical, emotional or social de- 
velopment is impaired. The child is regarded 
as neglected (as being without proper pro- 
tection) when his parents or guardians fail to 
see to it that he has what he needs, and when 
as a result his development is impaired. It is 
on these two bases that society steps in, 
taking over the parental responsibility to 
protect the child from continued neglect or 
abuse. 

Whether a caseworker can help a parent 
carry his parental role satisfactorily depends, 
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as in all children’s services, upon the nature 
of the problem, the parents’ capacity to use 
help and the skillfulness of the service. In 
neglect cases the resistance and hostility of 
the parents, at least at first, is always a 
special problem. Only after considerable ex- 
perience did caseworkers learn that the fact 
that parents met a statement of complaint 
with some anxiety and hostility and resisted 
facing the problem—particularly when the 
conditions clearly required them to change 
their approach toward their children or to 
change their personal behavior in other ways 
—did not mean lack of deep concern, or of a 
wish to change the situation. It was not easy 
to understand that resistance as a first reac- 
tion could well be an expression of healthy 
self-concern, an indication of a capacity to 
fight which is more hopeful than resignation, 
acquiescence or disinterest; and that the 
parent could be helped to direct his fight to 
constructive purposes, with assurance that 
the caseworker respected him, recognized his 
child’s need of him, and was interested in him 
and his difficulties. 


Helping Parents Accept Removal 


When parents could not change and the 
situation remained serious enough to war- 
rant considering the drastic step of removing 
the children, caseworkers tried also to help 
the parents see that move not as punishment 
but as a step necessary in the interests of the 
children.? Both caseworkers and parents have 
been known to have great difficulty in com- 
ing to understand court action as a helping 
measure. Even in instances of gross cruelty 
or overt abandonment where physical danger 
is undeniable, parents have resisted facing 
their part in causing the condition or their 
failure to take available steps to prevent the 
harmful condition. But generally they knew 
or came to know that intervention by the 





2 Removal of the neglected child from his home even 
for a short period of time has become increasingly less 
necessary where the approach is not punitive and skills 
for helping parents have been developed. While in 1946 
children had to be removed from their own homes in 
20 percent of the cases, in the last several years the 
figure has been reduced to 4 percent. 
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agency was necessary. It is when the child’s 
condition cannot be seen by the parents as 
directly or unquestionably connected with 
their behavior, or where the problem stems 
from the parents’ emotional condition of 
which they are not aware and for which they 
cannot accept help, that the conflict js 
aroused; here the question is raised, can the 
parents be considered neglectful? This js 
particularly so where the problem stems 
from parents’ unconscious motivations. It is 
such situations which are generally termed 
emotional neglect. 

This brings us back to the question of 
what is neglect. Is it only a condition due to 
overt behavior which causes harm to the 
child and which the parent recognizes as 


stemming from the home conditions so that | 


removal is understandable to him? Long ago 
social workers recognized, as Mr. Mulford 
also quotes, that 


“For normal development, children need to feel 
loved. Just as parents’ capacities for and manner of 
giving physical care vary, so the capacity to demon. 
strate affection and the way in which it is demonstrated 
varies. A child is sensitive to his parent’s feelings for 
him. No matter how understandable the parent’s preoc- 
cupation with other matters may be, the child who is 
consequently deprived of loving attention feels unloved. 
The parent’s lack of love and proper direction, and his 
inability to accept a child with his potentialities as well 
as his limitations, may constitute emotional neglect.” 


The cases cited briefly by Mr. Mulford 
suggest the confusion in dealing with emo- 
tional neglect. In the case of Eleanor the 
courts had difficulty in ordering removal al- 
though the child was in a serious condition 
and needed help which her parents could not 
give her. 

Eleanor, ten years old, was in a very serious physical 
condition, having lost weight and suffering serious mal- 
nutrition because she could not eat. She was referred by 
the child guidance clinic as an emotionally deprived 
child needing protective service. Efforts had been made 


to treat her and to help her parents. The report further | 


stated that her adopted parents provided most ade- 
quate food, clothing, and shelter. What they could not 
provide, and particularly the mother, was the love 
Eleanor needed and without which she seemed unable to 
get along. 

3Henrietta L..Gordon, Casework Services for Chil- 
dren, Houghton-Mifitin Co., Boston, 1956. 
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Although details of the help offered are not 
given, it is clear that the combined efforts of 
the child guidance clinic and the protective 
agency did not help the child, because the 
dificulty was in the relationship between 
the parents and the child which these par- 
ents were unable to recognize. Mr. Mulford 
goes on to describe the dilemma: 


There was little evidence on a physical level for court 
action; conferences with lawyers and even with the 
juvenile court judge resulted in the decision that suc- 


cessful court action could not be sustained to remove the 
child and unsuccessful court action would block subse- 
quent efforts to work with the family. 


The implication is that there was not a 
suficiently clear connection between the 
child’s condition and the parents’ behavior, 
nor could one reasonably insist that the par- 
ents accept the psychiatric help they needed. 
At the same time, “‘the pathology in these 
parents makes it impossible for them to 
release the child for treatment.” 

This, as Mr. Mulford rightly observes, is 
one of many similar situations where al- 
though a child is suffering from malnutrition, 
neglect could not be considered physical. 
Clearly a way must be found for basing court 
action on emotional neglect, as well as on 
physical abuse. 

How does Eleanor’s situation differ from 
that of the two children who were ordered 
removed? 

Annabelle had previously been before the juvenile 
court for shoplifting. This pre-adolescent child had, 
since her mother’s death several years ago, been shifted 
alternately between homes of relatives and of her 
father. Now in her father’s home she was left unsuper- 
vised because he stayed away from home drinking ex- 
cessively. The father’s condition and the lack of a 
mother were the reasons for the child’s neglect and were 
the basis for removal. 

Carl, 15, described as ‘“‘a pale, disturbed household 
drudge,” also was motherless; not only the father but 
the two older brothers drank heavily and engaged in 
activities seriously detrimental to the child’s physical 
and moral development. 


In both these cases the absence of a mother 
and a drinking father were recognized factors 
detrimental to a child’s chance for healthy 
development. The relationship between the 
harmful conditions were directly traceable to 
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the parents’ failure to provide care and 
guidance. 

Where does the problem lie? We know that 
all behavior has emotional components, and 
that all parental neglect could be considered 
emotional neglect, even where the harm to 
the child is physical. Because of the premise 
that parents lose their rights only if a remedy 
for the child’s condition is available but the 
parents have failed to look for or use it, the 
decision that home conditions warrant re- 
moval of the child seems to involve more 
than determining whether the present envi- 
ronment is harmful. Does the conflict reflect 
the awareness that there are emotional blocks 
to accepting help, so that a parent might 


well be unable to accept the help he needs? 


Some Questions under Consideration 

Or are we as social workers failing to 
present evidence to the court adequately? 
Do such situations call for a psychiatrist’s 
testimony that the parents’ behavior and 
attitudes cause the neglectful condition, and 
that the parents cannot accept help? Are we 
stymied because neglect implies blame and 
we cannot blame persons caught in their own 
unconscious conflicts? Can we put the focus 
on the seriousness of the child’s condition 
and the inability of the parents to remedy it - 
without implying blame? Or does this carry 
dangers of abusing the rights of parents, 
which in the end might be harmful to chil- 
dren? Or do we have to redefine neglect? 

Perhaps what we need most is to have 
social workers, the legal profession (whose 
members are so often called on by parents for 
help in neglect situations) and the court 
work together to examine these concerns for 
children and their parents in an effort to 
find a solution. This might serve also to 
stimulate efforts to develop greater skill in 
arousing parents to the seriousness of their 
own situation, and ways of getting help to 
children like Eleanor for whom separation 


now seems the only salvation. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


From a Statement on Foster Care* 


With the extraordinary development of 


our state and the phenomenal growth of an 
infant, child and juvenile population, we do 
have and will continue in a greater degree to 
have problems relative to the care of children 
outside their own homes. I would like to 
address myself to several pertinent questions. 

1) Why have the numbers of children living away 
from their own families been on the increase? Who are 


these children? Who has responsibility for them and 
where are they? 

More children are living away from their 
own families today because there are more 
children. But, specifically, we have made it 
easier for a child to get care away from home. 
Through the extension of the Federal Law, 
eligible children can benefit by ANC in the 
homes of more and more relatives. Much of 
this is good and benefits children; but who is 
to say that there is not a co-related easing of 
a sense of responsibility among parents. 

I am deeply concerned about the growing, 
spreading, and pervading influences in our 
society and culture today that give rise to 
ever increasing neglect and abuse of children. 
Juvenile Court judges, referees, probation 
officers, and social workers can give abound- 
ing testimony about the increasing numbers 
of cases involving such callousness and crass 
neglect of children, so as to effect serious 
harm—emotional as well as physical—which 
not infrequently is irreparable. 

The flotsam of wrecked marriages, dis- 
integrated and disorganized families, is the 
neglected and dependent child who, in in- 
creasing numbers, becomes the ward of the 
State, put in placement by public, private, 
and religious social welfare agencies, and 
supervised for years, not infrequently until 
emancipation. The cost of this process, 
humane and necessary though it is, is im- 
mense, to say nothing of the enormous hu- 
man tragedies. 





*Given at the Assembly Interim Committee on 
Social Welfare Public Hearing on Foster Care of Chil- 
dren, Fresno, California, September 19, 1958. 
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These are the children I am concerned | 
about, children that our child welfare agen. 
cies, licensed by the State Department of 
Social Welfare, including Catholic Social 
Service of San Francisco, place and supervise 
in foster care. We place them in boarding 
homes which we find and develop, and in 
group care in our institutions. We believe we 
have high standards of service. 

Extensive service is given to the families 
of children under care, working towards the 


return of the children to their own homes, | 


We have a good record of successes, but also | 
have our share of failures. Generally we get 
the children too late after much damage 
has been done. Family cohesion has been 
undermined. There is too little emphasis 


upon prevention, and too little family ' 


counseling services in the community. 

2) Are there any marked changes in the characteristics 
of these children living away from their own families? 
Are services adequate to meet changed needs? 

Not a significantly larger proportion of 
children go into placement than five to ten 
years ago, but a greater proportion are 
seriously neglected and damaged. The 
marked changes we see in the characteristics 
of the neglected and dependent children we 
place away from their own homes lie in the 
degree of their emotional problems, especially 


the extent to which they have been damaged, ; 


the depth of their hurts. Consequent upon 
this, we see both many more withdrawn 
children and many more characterized by 
aggressive behavior, though not adjudicated 
as delinquent. These are not psychotic chil- 
dren, necessitating placement in a mental 
hospital. Some of them need care in a resi- 
dential treatment center with a psychiatri- 
cally oriented program. 

Most of these really troubled children who 
make up the ordinary case load of a place- 
ment agency today need the services of a 
trained, skilled, experienced child welfare 
worker, aided by other services such as 
psychiatric, psychological and medical. Much 
progress has been made and is being made in 
developing and attracting trained personnel; 
in-service training programs are serving to 
upgrade the knowledge of many workers. But 
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there is still a serious shortage throughout 
the country. 
In addition to the need for qualified pro- 


fessional services, these children need the 
particular placement suited to their special 
requirements. A qualified study of all aspects 
of the situation may indicate that the child 
i for 
neglected and dependent children, or an in- 


needs group care in an_ institution 
stitution with special programs. I do not 
think we need to build more and more in- 
stitutions. Weare getting “brick and mortar” 
happy anyway. I have not heard (at least up 
our way) of heavy waiting lists. We need to 
get into the institutions the children who 
need group care, and remove those who do 
not, or those who have reaped the maximum 
profit. We need to help those private institu- 
tions now in existence—not to close down as 
we have in the past twenty years, but to 
develop and strengthen their services to 
meet the special needs of the children who 
come to them, to employ more skilled and 
qualified personnel, both professional and 
lay. Only then will we be in a good position 
to say what we really need in the way of 
residential treatment centers. Obviously, it is 
impossible for established private institu- 
tions for neglected and dependent children 
to do these things when the rates we pay for 
the care of a child are so inadequate: $75- 
$125 per month in the main, compared to a 
cost of $3,600 to $5,000 a year per child in 
our public correctional institutions to try to 
reconstruct our failures. 

Furthermore, in addition to qualified pro- 
fessional casework services, and financing 
better programs in existing private institu- 
tions for our neglected and dependent chil- 
dren,we need more and better foster homes to 
meet the demands of the severe problems 
they present. 


3) Are placement facilities adequate for the number 


of children needing placement? 

Now a few more words about foster home 
care. I will not take the time to speak of the 
need for good adoption services, especially 
for children with special needs and handicap, 
the “hard to place child,” the older child, the 
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child of mixed races. I will not now speak of 
homemaker services as an aid to prevent the 


placement of children outside their own 
homes, for this, plus adoption services, in- 
stitutional care, foster home care and day 
care are the components of a good child 
welfare service which every community 
should have available in sufficient quantity 
and adequate quality, Joined to its basic pro- 
fessional family counseling services and its 
categorical aid program and juvenile court. 

No, the number of foster homes are not 
now adequate to meet our needs. Will they 
ever be adequate in number? They have not 
been so in my experience. But it is as im- 
portant to talk about quality as quantity. 
For, even if foster homes were available in 
abundance, we would be failing did we not 
have the professional staff to do an adequate 
job of selection based on accepted present 
standards of child welfare. These standards 
are not too high nor too rigid when we con- 
sider the importance of the human lives with 
which we are dealing. There is more to be 
gained for the welfare of children in place- 
ment by following the standards than by re- 
jecting them. Revisions are constantly being 
made, and there is sufficient flexibility. 

The standards for foster home placements 
and for foster families are not the cause of 
today’s shortage of foster homes. The critical 
shortage is in the recruitment of foster 
families able and willing to take the problem 
children, not delinquent but neglected and 
dependent children, whom we find today in 
such great numbers needing foster home care. 
Such homes are not really found, but de- 
veloped. Foster families who take troubled 
children are out of the ordinary. Many of 
these children are not easy to like, some hard 
to love. Few come able to give any love in re- 
turn. Taking such children into one’s own 
home is a very difficult experience, and the 
traditional 


rewards with foster 


home care are slow in coming. Many of these 


associated 


children have to be re-placed again and 
again because of failures on both sides. How 
much more is this true when children are 
placed a great distance away and seldom 
visited, and when the foster families do not 
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get the professional help to support them 
and help them interpret problems? 


4) Do we need more foster homes? How can we get 
them? 


It has been, and always will be, very dif- 
ficult to recruit and develop foster homes for 
our troubled children who are not the cute, 
curly-headed blonde angels everyone wants. 
Today, more than ever before, families have 
their own problems. They are under great 
economic pressure: Father is out of the home 
more than ever before and may be holding 
down two jobs. They are under much social 
pressure: the “keeping up with the Joneses” 
is still dominant. We see a trend toward 
shrinking of the family group with few 
wanting to have Grandpa or Grandma 
around the house, or a maiden aunt who used 
to be there to help out. The prevailing spirit 
is not in favor of taking care of unrelated 
children. Newer houses are more compact, 
and rooms smaller. There is much more 
mobility today—so many more families on 
the move. 

There needs to be a much more intensified 
educational program, a real “‘hard-sell,” to 
tell the story of the needs of today’s neglected 
and dependent children, to arouse com- 
munity concern, to stimulate a sense of re- 
sponsibility. Over a period of time this will 
recruit applicants, but we have to find the 
way to some “in-service training,” preparing, 
helping, developing, and training prospective 
foster parents, as well as giving them con- 
tinuous professional services. 

I believe that a more realistic board rate 
would encourage many families to apply. 
Present rates are closer to Aid to Needy 
Children subsistence levels, but the families 
from whom we best recruit foster homes are 
in the middle and upper middle income 
brackets. Foster children taken by these 
families must be maintained on the same 
standards as the children with whom they 
live, go to school, and play. Many foster 
parents tell us they can hardly afford their 
own teen-agers, much less take in teen-age 
foster children at the board rates we can 
offer. 
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In addition to the need for increasing | 
board rates for maintenance we need to face 
the necessity of compensating the foster 
parents for skillful skillful | 
service this is today. Many talented women 


service—and 


would stay at home and serve the needs of 
foster children rather than take a job down. 
town, if it were made worth their while. |; 
would be far less costly to communities and 
to the state to pay reasonable board rates 
for foster home care of children, including 


some compensation for services rendered, | 


than to keep all the children for long periods | 
of time in public detention and shelter 
homes at three times the cost—to say 
nothing of the harm to the children. 

To help private agencies recruit and main. 


tain the professional staffs they need—con. | 


sideration might be given to paying those 
which recruit, study, and issue permits to 
foster homes under their license from the 
State Department of Social Welfare up to 
$65 a year for Inspection Service for new 
permits or renewals. While this would be a 


departure from present practice, I feel sure , 


it would stimulate activity by private 
agencies and ultimately effect the placement 
and supervision of more children, which is 
our common goal. 

5) What can be said about preventing the placement 
of children away from their own families? 

This I believe to be the kernel of the whole 
problem. If we don’t do this our present 
limited problem, grave though it is, will get 
away from us entirely. Family breakdowns 
and the neglect of children are occurring ata 
greater rate than we can effectively repair 
the damage. Our agencies come into contact 
with troubled families too late. We must 
have more trained and skilled workers in our 
juvenile probation departments, our county 
welfare departments, our private family and 


child welfare agencies. We must use them : 


differently, developing an assertive approach 
and aggressively moving out toward families 
in trouble, finding them and engaging them 
in a professional relationship geared to 
ameliorate and resolve problems. 

We must develop a neighborhood ap- 
proach. Social workers should be working 
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intensively in depressed areas. They should 
be assigned to housing projects, and work 
more constructively with neighborhood 
groups, We 
must work more effectively with nationality 
and racial groups. Our population of min- 
ority groups is increasing more rapidly than 
we are willing to face. The number of chil- 
dren awaiting foster home placement from 
among those groups is by far greater than 
the number of foster homes available. Here 
is a critical area. 

In conclusion, I believe that these prob- 
lems are not insurmountable. The situation 
is not perilous or gravely acute overall; but 
since we have today more children than ever 
before living away from their own families, 
we are obligated to stop, look and listen; to 
evaluate and plan ahead. 


schools and recreation centers. 


REVEREND James M. Murray 
General Director, Archdiocese of San Francisco 


& 
New Staff Member 


Mrs. Theresa A. Jackson joins the League 
staff on February 9th as field consultant 
with particular responsibility for day care. 
She received her undergraduate and graduate 
degrees at Simmons College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Her most recent experience has been as 
supervisor of a special project for disturbed 
adolescent girls. This included coordinating 
the treatment team, developing methodology 
for the operation and research aspects of the 
project and in-service training of the un- 
trained personnel. 

Mrs. Jackson has had extensive experience 
as a caseworker and supervisor in foster care, 
psychiatric and family agencies. For over 
five years she was employ ed by the Council 
Child Development Center, New York City, 
as consultant to day care centers and private 
nursery schools. She also worked in the 
Council’s own nursery school. She has had 
considerable experience in organizing parent 
education groups and group 
therapy with parents of nursery school aged 
children. She was co-author of The Child 
Entering Nursery School: A Study of Intake 
Principles and Procedures published in 1952 
by the Council Child Development Center. 
She also prepared a special comin pub- 
lished by the Community Service Society 
for r pub lic school personnel. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


An Appeal for Records by Houseparents 


To the Editor: 

As courses for houseparents, workshops 
and institutes have increased during the past 
few years, teachers of such courses have been 
looking for 
the Houseparents are com- 
plaining (and rightly so!) that they are get- 
ting tired of generalized and theoretical dis- 


case material of the child’s life 


within group. 


cussions. Just as casework and group work 
records are used in teaching casework and 
group work, the time seems to have come for 
us to teach at least part of the content of the 
care and treatment of the child in the group 
through the use of the narrative recording of 
the houseparent, or of someone closely ob- 
serving the houseparent’s work. Such a rec- 
ord might be that of a child against the back- 
ground of his group or of the 
dormitory group. 


cottage or 


Daily log notes are sometimes available, 
but they are often too detailed and repeti- 
tious for teaching purposes. The weekly or 
bi-monthly summary describing the child’s 
life within the group and the daily processes 
of living works out well. Included might be 
the child’s relationship with the houseparent, 
his school adjustment, play ac- 
tivities, work, his progress, or lack of it, in- 
terspersed with descriptions of incidents of 
special significance 
handled. A 


interests, 


and how they were 
description of what this boy or 
girl looks like, how he acts, how he feels, 
how he gets along, where he needs the most 
help, as the houseparent sees it—this sounds 
so simple and obvious but actually it’s hard 
to find 


Pennsylvania once said, 


case records. Norman Lourie of 


“We should now be convinced that the primitive rela- 
tionships growing out of simple life situations—getting 
up, going to bed, eating, sleeping, keeping clean, doing 
simple things together 


the life of the child.” 


have the greatest meaning in 


Along with the above would be a descrip- 
tion of the group, the child’s role in it, and 
group dynamics at work. Of importance also 
is the child’s contacts with his relatives, their 
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visits and his visits home and his reactions. 
It is well to have a record carried over a long 
enough period of time so that some move- 
ment and results can be seen. 

Child-care workers have much valuable 
information in connection with the child’s 
life in the group which has not been made 
available in writing to other professional 
workers, or to other child-care workers. An 
excerpt from the report! of a workshop held 
at the U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare in 1958 reads as follows: 

“The group felt that the clinician* through his experi- 
ence tends to learn and to pass on his knowledge by 
verbalizing situations and experiences. In contrast to 
this, the worker learns and teaches by doing. . . . The 
worker thus gets to know different things than the pro- 
fessional does, but has trouble passing this knowledge 
on. The suggestion was made that before the clinician- 
talkers came onto the scene, the worker-doers had had 
their own patterns of training which involved learning 
by doing—a kind of on the job, on the spot, teaching. 
Over the years this accumulated for the workers an 
unverbalized but well understood body of knowledge 


and skills derived out of meeting institution problems 
directly.” 


It is this heretofore unverbalized body of 
knowledge that we are anxious to get at and 
are wondering whether there are not institu- 
tions for children which have this type of 
record material, which would be extremely 
helpful for teaching. 

For the institution thinking of developing 
recording of this kind, the houseparent 
usually needs help in selection and recording 
as well as time, encouragement and stimula- 
tion to do the writing—not easy for most 
social workers and understandably less so 
for the child-care worker. In the case of a 
houseparent one might find a highly articu- 
late worker, doing an interesting job with a 
child or a group, who is able to give vivid 
oral descriptions but who finds it difficult to 
write or dictate this material. In such a situa- 
tion, the caseworker, group worker or super- 

1 Staff Tratning for Personnel in Institutions for 
Juvenile Delinquents, Children’s Bureau Publication 
No. 364, 1958. 

2 The term clinician refers to members of various 
professions who are employed by institutions to provide 
diagnostic and treatment services, such as psychiatrists, 
social workers, psychologists, group therapists. 
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visor of cottage life who is working closely 
with the child-care worker, and observing 
the group and working with the child tn 
another capacity, might do the recording, 
He would have to make sure to include the 
child’s daily life experiences in the group, as 
well as the child-care worker’s methods, his 
relationship with the child, and the use he 
makes of this relationship. 

Such records of the child’s life inside the 
group would have many values in addition 


} 


to meeting teaching needs. The process of ' 


recording sharpens one’s skills in observa. 
tion. The written material could be helpful 
for supervision and also make available a 
record of the practices of the agency in rela. 
tion to the care of the child in the worker's 
group. 

Agencies having such records are en. 
couraged to submit them to the Editorial De. 
partment of the Child Welfare League of 
America for possible use in teaching. Mate. 
rial selected would be edited and disguised. 

Eva BurMEISTER 


Institutional Consultant, Federation of | 
Protestant Welfare Agencies, Inc., New York City 


Conference Calendar 


Eastern Regional Conference 
February 5, 6, 7 

Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Chairman: Alan Bookman, Director, Casework 

Services 

Jewish Child Care Association of Essex County, 
990 Broad Street 
Newark, N. J. 


New England Regional Conference 
March 5, 6, 7 
Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn. 
Chairman: Mrs. Natalie Dunbar, Director of 
Casework 
Children’s Friend & Service 
95 Fountain Street 
Providence, R. I. 
Midwest Regional Conference 
March 12, 13, 14 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
Chairman: Robert I. Beers, Executive Director 
Lake Bluff Children’s Home 
200 Scranton Avenue 


Lake Bluff, Illinois 
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Mary E. Boretz Award 


While we are still to receive contributions 
for the 1959 Mary E. Boretz Award, which 
are due by February 9, 1959, it is not too 
early to begin planning papers to be submit- 
ted for the 1960 award. 

Although the requirements state specifical- 
ly that manuscripts should be from 4,000 to 
6,000 words, some are still submitted which 
are two or three times as long. Again, re- 
quirements state that material should stim- 
ulate new thinking, give new perspective or 
suggest a new approach. Yet manuscripts 
have arrived in outline form. Do bear these 
requirements in mind. 

Brochures describing all the requirements 
are available on request. 


A Study of Negro Adoptions 


Tue interest in Negro adoptions is an in- 
creasing one. This is particularly true when 
an agency can report on achieving adoption 
for sixty Negro children, as did the Family 
and Children’s Service Association in Day- 
ton, Ohio.! 

Agencies struggling with the problems in- 
volved in placing Negro children may find it 
helpful to review the conclusions to 4 Study 
in Negro Adoption?” 


“1, The Importance of Intake 


“Intake, and all other initial contacts with the 
agency, are especially important in dealing with 
Negro applicants, many of whom have had limited 
experience with agencies and are wary of the white 
world generally. The agency at the intake level and 
in allits public contacts must put something special 
into its work. It must reach out, it must be willing 
to indicate to applicants that the agency itself is 
not neutral and that it wants to see the adoption 
completed and successful for all parties concerned. 

“The need for this ‘something special’ arises out 
of the fact that couples from socially- and economi- 
cally-depressed groups of whatever race or creed 
have experienced defeat in many areas. They, 

Marie W. Daugherty, Hortense W. Few, and 
Margaret G. Muller, “Achieving Adoption for Sixty 
Negro Children,” Cuttp Wetrare, October 1958, p. 7. 

* David Fanshel, Child Welfare League of America, 
January 1957, 
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therefore, tend to easily give up their goals and to 
interpret agency neutrality as indifference or rejec- 
tion. That there is some reality to this interpreta- 
tion is indicated by the fact that in the North as 
well as in the South unwilling service and outright 
rejection of Negroes by public and quasi-public 


institutions are still not uncommon. 


. The Danger of Generalization 
“Negroes because of their ‘high visibility’ and 
social isolation in our culture, are targets of easy 
generalizations. Agencies will do well to take a 
careful look at their own practice and procedures, 
to make certain that their workers are aware of and 
appreciate the fact that families and individuals 
within the Negro group show as wide variations in 
attitude, behavior, training, and experience as are 
to be found in the general community. 


Flexibility and Creativity Essential 

“The study makes evident the importance of a 
flexible and creative use of both agency structure 
and casework principles generally, in doing effec- 
tive work in Negro adoptions. One basic reason is 
that in moving from white to Negro adoptions we 
are moving from what economists would call a 
‘seller’s market,’ where demand exceeds supply, to 
a ‘buyer’s market,’ where supply exceeds demand. 
In a seller’s market the seller has little to do but 
choose between buyers, but under reverse circum- 
stances a great deal of affirmative effort is required. 
Without a doubt, certain procedures have devel- 
oped in agency adoption practice which have 
primary usefulness in deciding between a large 
number of applicants, but which have little or no 
meaning when the number of children to be placed 
exceeds the number of applicants.” 


The entire study has much to offer. It can 
be ordered from the League for $1.75 prepaid. 
Please refer to K-24. 


BOOK NOTES 


International Social Work, Official Journal of the 
International Conference of Social Work and the 
International Association of Schools of Social Work. 
Our world vision, our concern and under- 

standing must grow in inverse proportion to 

the rapid shrinking of world distances and 
shortening of the time required for the sim- 
plest global communication. International 
social welfare activity is now important in 
much the same way that county and state 
rather than town government became a 
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necessity in the old West as communications 
improved. The newest journal to present it- 
self to this task of stimulation and education 
is International Social Work. 

Aside from its straightforward, profes- 
sional-journal format and color, the most 
pleasing first fact is the joint sponsorship 
under which Volume I, No. 1 was presented 
in January, 1958. The International Con- 
ference of Social Work together with the In- 
ternational Association of Schools of Social 
Work have designated this the official journal 
of both their organizations. 

The importance of this association is as 
great as is the fact that this will truly be an 
international journal with offices in Bombay, 
India as well as New York. The presi- 
dents of each organization in first issue 
“Messages” attest to a “‘need for a publica- 
tion containing both substantive articles and 
news about developments in the field of in- 
ternational social welfare,” as George David- 
son of ICSW and Canada put it, and Dr. 
J. F. deJough, IASSW and the Netherlands, 
observes 
“. . . itis always a striking fact that [to social workers 
and social work educators] the shared concerns, and the 
common problems and tasks are more significant than 
the differences which may characterize social work 
activities in various parts of the world.” 

This journal offers promise of filling an im- 
portant gap in our professional literature. An 
article such as that written by Philip H. 
VanPragg will have great meaning for all 
members of the worldwide social work com- 
munity. He stretches your mental muscles 
as he leads you through some very strenuous 
exercises under the title, “Basic Concepts of 
Social Work.”’ On the way to establishing 
these basic points, he provokes a great deal 
of thought about professionalism, and about 
the international, intercultural and inter- 
disciplinary attitudes and relationships, all 
of which should lead to a refreshing aware- 
ness of the dynamic and potential of world- 
wide social work. 

Each article deserves fuller review than is 
possible here. We will, however, attempt to 
give some conception of their variety and 
scope. 
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In those countries where social work edy. 


cation has become well established, there js 
an increasing awareness of responsibility to 


provide educational opportunities for stu. , 


dents from other countries. This is proving 
to be a complicated process. Miss Norma 


Parker, Director of the Department of Socia| | 


Work at the University of Sydney, Australia 
discusses most frankly and helpfully the 
school’s experience with Asian students, 
Once again the familiar, but not too well 


understood and accepted theme is expressed; / 
“Social work education to be effective must 


take into account the individual background 
of students and . . . the society from which 
they come... .” 

Dr. Parin Vakharia, who is Dean of the 
Faculty of Social Work, University of 


Baroda, India, rightly puts a great respon. , 


sibility upon the teacher. If he has not 
traveled himself, he must accept responsi. 
bility for learning about the culture and 
previous educational experiences of the 
foreign student in his classes. This is a matter 
of great importance in America; both in 
schools of social work and in agencies accept- 
ing foreign students for field work placement. 
This same concern is expressed by George 
Davison under the intriguing title, “Have 
We a Philosophy of Public Welfare?” He be- 


lieves that we are well on the way to develop. , 


ing one and supports his belief very well. 
Dr. M. Witvrouw of Belgium gives a 
stimulating discussion of “Personnel for 
Social Work in Industry and the Public 
Services.” The firm or employer does not 


have the same nor even a similar role in the , 


personal life of the worker here as in Europe, 
but the “look ahead to ten years” as a part 
of social work training can easily apply. We 
must anticipate social as well as industrial 
changes. As Dr. Witvrouw puts it: “To train 
is to make a judgment on the future.” 

On the level of international cooperation, 
there are two articles of interest. One is a 
Report On The Eleventh Session of UN 
Social Commission. The mechanics of this 
important device are reported by Elmira R. 
Lucke and Ruth M. Williams, who were 
ICSW representatives. It offers valuable 
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recommendations for all international efforts 
in the social welfare world. 

The second is a detailed study by Miss 
Martha Branscombe of the important ques- 
tion of Responsibility for Co-ordination of 
Social Services at the International Level. 
The United Nations, by virtue of its charter 
and good offices, becomes the focus of much 
activity and cooperation, but must depend 
upon the voluntary cooperation of the many 
new governmental organizations, both na- 
tional and international, for planning and 
participation in the movement toward co- 

maximize 
the use of available resources for achieve- 


operation and co-ordination to 


ment of common or agreed upon objectives.” 

Appropriately this first issue closes with a 
complete roster of international meetings 
being held in all areas of the world and on all 
subjects related to the field of social work, 
plus a clear statement of the history and 
purposes of the two organizations and their 
constitutions. 


The first issue will have special reference 


value, but beyond this there is a portent of 


good things to come which should be mind- 
quickening, and soul-satisfying to all those 
who see social welfare as a “link between 


nations, One new army raised against war, 


one new account on the credit of peace.” 
Those were words of Dr. René Sand of 
Belgium, one of the early and most articulate 
spokesmen for that which Jnternational 
Social Work stands for. We hope for its 
success and its support. 
» RICE 
Executive Director 
for Little Wanderers 


> > ef 
C 
Boston, 


RicHarpson I 
New England Home 
Massachusetts 


Finding More Foster Homes: A Special Recruit- 
ment Campaign, Council of Social Agencies of Ro- 
chester and Monroe County, New York, Inc. 1958. 
$1.50. 

This report discusses 
homefinding 


a community-wide 
campaign which netted foster 
homes and, in addition, achieved: 
“1. Better community interpretation of 
foster care 


2. More sympathetic understanding 
of foster children 
3. Improved public relations for child 


placing agencies 
4. Experience with new techniques.” 
It can be purchased from the Council of 
Social Agencies of Rochester 
County, 


and Monroe 


and is also available from the 


League library on loan. 


CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads $7.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is eighth of month preceding month of 
publication. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied 
by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. 


NEW HOMEMAKER SERVICE, 
LOS ANGELES—private agency. 
Executive Director, Salary $9396. 
Requires MSW, 5 years’ experience 
administration and supervised case- 


work including homemaker service. 
Mrs. Richard H. Davis, President, 


consultation. 


being creative. 


Casework 


health insurance. 


trolled case loads, regular psychiatric 
Excellent 
practices, Social Security, retirement, 
Caseworker II re- 
quirements: MSW and potential of 
Salary $4836-$6036. 
specialist requirements: 


personnel 

LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 


Homemaker Service of Los Angeles 
Region, 73314 So. Hope St., Los 
Angeles 17, Calif. 


CASEWORKER II and CASE- 
WORK SPECIALIST in child place- 
ment agency. Service includes inten- 
sive casework with deeply troub led 
parents and children, placement in 
full-time and day care homes. Con- 
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February, 


MSW, experience in casework and 
community organization activity. 
The casework specialist carries, in 
addition to a case load, considerable 
administrative responsibility for the 
particular service or program to 
which he has been assigned. Salary 
$5400-$6756. Clyde S. Pritchard, 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Bu- 
reau of Los Angeles, 2824 Hyans St., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


1959 


ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Salary, 
$4836-$6656 depending on training 
and sat Write: Rev. William 
J. Barry, Assistant Director, Catholic 
Welfare "Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa St., 

Los Angeles 17, "Calif. 
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CHILD WELFARE WORK- 
ERS for expanding ‘public 
child welfare agency. CWLA 
provisional member. Services 
include financial assistance, 
parent counseling, some spe- 
cialized services to unmarried 
minor mothers, child place- 
ment in foster care and group 
care, and “pilot study” in 
protective services to chil- 
dren. One opening in protec- 
tive services unit which offers 
a challenging professional ex- 
perience. Highly qualified su- 
pervision. Psychiatric consul- 
tation. Two years’ graduate 
training in approved school of 
social work, including super- 
vised field work or 1 year of 
such training with 1 year in 
child or family welfare. Must 
drive or furnish an automo- 
bile for which an appropriate 
mileage allowance will be paid. 
Current salary $440, annual 
increment brings salary to 
$545 at end of fourth year. 
Write Harriet C. Erickson, 
Acting for the Civil Service 
Commission, Director, Divi- 
sion of Child Welfare Serv- 
ices, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, 2615 So. Grand Ave., 


Los Angeles 7, Calif. 





CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS for fast growing south- 
ern California county. Opportunities 
inadoptionunitincluded. WORKER 
I ($4650-$5520) requires 1 year of 
graduate study in social work. 
WORKER II ($5004-$5796) _ re- 
quires 1 year of graduate study in 
social work and at least 1 year’s ex- 
perience. Highly qualified profes- 
sional supervision. Paid vacation 
and sick leave, part-paid health in- 
surance, other benefits. County Per- 
sonnel, 236 Third St., San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 


SAN DIEGO, California—Beauty, 
Culture and Climate. Child care 
residence requires female caseworker 
and group worker. Must have MSW 
plus experience in the field of child 
welfare. Agency is moving rapidly 
into the field of treatment of emo- 
tionally disturbed adolescents. Sal- 
ary open, commensurate with train- 
ing and experience. Write Executive 
Director, Boys’ & Girls’ Aid Society, 
4285 Third Ave., San Diego 3, Calif. 
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SUPERVISOR: Large family and 
child welfare agency with highest 
professional standards. MSW and 
5 years’ experience required. Salary 
$5880-$7236. Write Executive Di- 
rector, Catholic Social Service of San 
Francisco, 1825 Mission St., San 
Francisco 3, Calif. 


CASEWORKER for adoption unit 
in small multiple-function agency. 
Good personnel standards. Psychi- 
atric consultation. Required: MSW- 
experienced, preferably in adoption. 
Salary $5000-$6700. Social Security, 
retirement plan. Write Executive 
Director, Woodfield Children’s Vil- 
lage, 1899 Stratfield Rd., Bridgeport 
4, Conn. 


CASEWORKER for newly devel- 
oped maternity home. Good person- 
nel standards. Psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Required: MSW withexperience, 
preferably in unmarried mother 
field. $5000-$6700. Social Security 
and retirement. Write: Executive 
Director, Woodfield Children’s Vil- 
lage, 1899 Stratfield Road, Bridge. 
port 4, Conn. 


CASEWORKER to work with un- 
married mother and adoption pro- 
gram in family and children’s service 
agency. Good supervision, psychi- 
atric consultation; Social Security 
and retirement. Salary range $4500 
to $6600—MSW required. Write: 
Jacob Little, Executive Director, 
Jewish Social Service, 91 Vine St., 

Hartford 12, Conn. 


MAN or WOMAN CASEWORK- 
ER for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren of school age living in the resi- 
dential section of a multi-function 
child-placing agency. Program in- 
cludes psychiatric consultation. Re- 
quirements, MS in Social Work. 
Salary range, $4500-$6000. Starting 
salary according to experience. Anna 


K. Buell, Director of Case Work, 
Children’s Center, New Haven, 
Conn. 


San Francisco 
Family and 
Child Welfare Workers 


Highest Professional 
Standards 
Grade I—$4572-$5592 
Grade II—$5052-$6192 
Grade II11—$5592-$7236 
Write: Executive Director 
Catholic Social Service 
1825 Mission Street 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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Come To 
Colorful Colorado! 


Child Welfare Workers needed 
in large public welfare agency, 

Salary $400-$525.CWLA and 
APWA member. One year’s 
graduate education required, 
Excellent employee benefits, | | 
Well-qualified supervision and 
unusual opportunity for pro- 
fessional development in ex. 

panding child welfare pro. 
gram. Write Personnel Officer, 
Denver Department of Wel. 
fare, 777 Cherokee St., Den. |? 
ver 4, Colo. 








CASEWORKERS in Progressive 
multiple-function agency _ serving 
Catholic families and individuals— 
member CWLA and FSAA. Offering 
counseling services for family and 
marital problems, casework with un. 
wed mothers, child placement and 
adoption services. One position pro. 
vides opportunity for administration | 
and development of branch office 
program. Expanded student training 
program (agency currently affiliated 
with 2 schools of social work) will | 
offer supervisory opportunities. In. ' 
dividual and group psychiatric con. 
sultation. Social Security and retire. 
ment. Master’s degree in social work 
required. Casework salaries in $4500- 
$7000 range, based on qualifications, 
Edward J. Power, Executive Secre. 
tary, The Diocesan Bureau of Social 
Service, 244 Main St., Hartford 3, | 
Conn. 


CASEWORKERS in rapidly grow. | 
ing private, nonsectarian, statewide, 
multiple-function agency providing 
family counseling; boarding, day 
care and adoption home placements; 
comprehensive services to unmarried 
mothers; residential treatment for | 
emotionally disturbed children; and 
protective services. Controlled case \ 
loads, excellent supervision, psychi. | 
atric consultation, student training 
program. MSW "required. $4500- 
$6600. Initial salary based on qualif- 
cations. C. Rollin Zane, Executive 
Director, Children’s Services of Con. 
necticut, 1680 Albany Ave., Hart- 
ford 5, Conn. 


CASEWORKER in family and chil- 
dren’s agency, providing family case- 
work, child welfare services, foster |, 
home placement, and adoption. Good / 
MSW. Salary $4260- $5820. Social 
Security and retirement. Rev. Joseph 
P. Rewinkel, Associate Director, | 
Diocesan Bureau of Social Service, / 


personnel practices. Requirements: 
259 Main St., New Britain, Conn. 
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